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• Foreword • 

• * 


T HE National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, which took, such an active part in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education during its progt- 
ress, has been no less interested in follow-up of the survey 
after its completion. The suggestions coming from this 
organization have been most valuable. The present publi- 
cation is an outgrowth of one of those suggestions made 
by the members of the committee to the Office of Education 
through Carl A. Jessen, of the Office staff, who is also secre- 
tary of the committee and was from 1929 to 19$2 coordinator 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

In the preparation of this bulletin Mr. Jessen has had 
helpful advice and assistance from members qf the staff of 
/he National Survey of Secondary Education, who examined 
the materials prepared on the respective monographs of 
which they are authors; from Harl R. Douglass, of the 
University, of Minnesota, and D. H. Eikenberry, of Ohio 
State University, who reviewed parts of the manuscript while 
it was in preparation; and especially from Leopard V. Koos, 
of the University of Chicago, who was associate director of 
the survey, and contributed materially, to revision and im- 
provement of the present manuscript. 

The bulletin on Needed Research in Secondary Education 
is issued in the belief that it will be useful to workers in 
educational research and through them to school^ and 
educators throughout the Nation. 

Bess' Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 
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PURPOSE OF THIS PUBLICATION 


T HE publication and wide circulation of the monographs 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education offer an 
• appropriate background for a statement on research needed 
in secondary education. The survey itself, comprising in 
the aggregate more than 4,400 printed pages, is a collection of 
important research studies relating to organization of schools, 

- the pupil, administrative and supervisory problems and per- 
sonnel, the curriculum, and the extracurriculum. l£ is to be 
noted that a number of important fields were omitted from 
consideration in the survey. These omissions were made by 
intention. Among them are history of secondary education, 

' objectives, finance, training of teachers, and buildings and, 
equipment. This limitation on subjects is carried through 
also in the present publication. 

This bulletin, in fact, follows rather closely the plan and 
content of the survey monographs. For instance, quotations 
and summaries of statements regarding needed research taken 
from the monographs appear frqm time to time in these 
pages. Where, as happens with most of the monographs, no 
listing of research studies is included, attempt has been made 
to draw out the implications and suggestions for research 
studies from the findings reported and the procedures em- 
ployed. The writer, while feeling free to draw his material from 
numerous sources, nevertheless has throughout maintained 
the viewpoint that this discussion is principally in the nature 
. of a follow-up of the N ational Survey of Secondary Education. 

No effort is made to outline the research undertakings in 
detail. Such an attempt would carry the project far beyond 
* , • 
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its purpose and would, besides, be unnecessary, since students 
of education who desire to undertake any of the studies here 
suggested .can secure assistance in planning their investiga- 
tions from numerous specialists* in the various fields covered.- 
It is hoped that the problems recommended may be judged 
to be both important and susceptible of study by techniques' 
already available or possible of development on the basis of 
present information. . • ^ 

The numbers and titles of the survey monographs and the , 
names of the authors follow: 

k 1. Summary. Leonard V. Koos and staff. 

2. The - Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education — A Com- 

parison of Comprehensive and Specialized Schools. Grayson N. 
Kefauvcr, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 

3. Part-Time Secondary Schools. Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. 

Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 

4. The Secondary-School Population. Grayson N T . Kefauver, Victor 

H. Noll, and C. EH wood Drake. 

5. The -Reorganization of Secondary Education. Francis T. Spauld- 

ing, O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos. 

• 6. The Smaller Secondary Schools. Emfery N. Ferriss, W. H. 

Gaumnitz, and P. Roy Brammell. 

7. Secondary Education for Negroes. Ambrose Caliver. 

8. District Organization and Secondary Education. Fred Engel- 

hardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., William M. Proctor, and Scovel S. 
Mayo. • 

9. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary Education. 

Ward W. Keesecker and Franklin C. Sewell. 

10. Articulation of High School and Colleger P. Roy Brammell. 

11. Administration .and Supervision.' Fred Engelhardt, William H. 

Zeigel, Jr., and Roy O. Billett. 

12. Selection and Appointment of Teachers. W. 8. Deffcnbaugh and 

William H. Zeigel, Jr. .. . 

13. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. 

. Roy O. Billett. - 

14. Programs of Guidance. William C. Reavis. 

15. Research in Secondary Schools.. William H. Zeigel, Jr. 

16. Interpreting the Secondarygchool to the Public. Belmoht Farley. 

17. Thy Secondary-School LibMj?. B. Lamar Johnson. 

18. Procedures in Curriculum Making. Edwin S. Lide. 

19. The Program of Studies. A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. - 

• Lamar Johnson. 

20. Instruction in English. Dora V. Smith; 
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22. Instruction in Science. Wilbur L. Beauchamp. 

25. Instruction in Mathematics. Edwin S. Li de. 

24. .Instruction in Foreign Languages. Helen M. Eddy. 

25. Instruction in Music and Art. Anne E. Pierce and Robert 8. 
Hilpert. 

20. Nonathletic Extracurriculiun Activities. William C. Iteavis and 
George E. V'an Dyke. 

27. Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. P. Roy Brammell. . , 

28. Health and Physical Education. P. Rov Brammell 

Throughout the present publication the monographs will 
i be refe.red to by the numbers assigned" to them in the above 
list without further detailed reference. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF RESEARCH IN 
> SECONDARY EDUCATION ‘ 

Study of Practices 

M UCH of the educational research conducted at the 
present tUhe is characterized by a strong emphasis 
, on the study of practices. . This undoubtedly marks an 

advance over the earlier condition when the predominating 
stfcess was on the prejudice or opinion of the person or 
persons, expressing a judgment without much regard to the 
securing of any considerable amount of objective evidence 
in support of that judgment. A sort of validation is supplied 
by common practice since it reflects both a theory in which 
V many have believed and an experience in which many have 
participated. 

The study of practices is of tWo principal types. The first 
of these, the mere study of status, takes a group of schools 
of a certain size, or type, or class, and studies them with a 
view to learning and reporting what their practices are in a 
given field. It often proceeds on the tacit assumption that 
frequency of occurrence of a given practice is indicative of 
desirability of that practice. In the other type, the schools 
to be studied are selected on the basis of certain criteria of 
, excellence applied to thenr. In the study of outstanding 

t • . schools as well as in the study of unselected schools .the 

implication is present that the best practical ways of prose- 
cuting any given educational undertaking are in operation 
•somewhere; the problems confronting the research worker 
are to identify the schools and study their practices. 

4 
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• Experimentation 
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v It would appear, however, that theoretically better ways 
of doing the job may be possible even though these betler 
ways may not have been put into operation by any school, 
or, if practiced, are so difficult to find that they are not 
uncovered in the schools selected for study, A study of 
what should be may be justified by fully as convincing a train 
of logic as a study of what is or what has been. 

The greatest need in educational research' at the level of 
the .secondary school is fot evaluation of present and pro- 
jected procedures. Obviously, evaluation may and does 
come through study of practices. Obviously, also, it may 
come through experimentation under which modifications 
and controlled conditions are introduced in the practices to 
s render the study more significant. There is a sort of three- 
level evaluation suggested here, the first level being a study 
of results of practices in any and all schools as found, the 
next being a' study of outcomes of pratices in schools selected 
for their outstanding qualifies, and the third a study of 
educational effects under experimental conditions set up 
especially for the purpose of testing theory. 

, . Certainly it would be unfortunate if the impression wore 
left that educational experimentation is not taking place 
at the present time. Much experimentation is being 
conducted. However, the experimental yndertakings have 
often been narrowly limited in scope as regards both phases 
investigated and ^umber of individuals or units cooperating 
in supplyinj^he data. Some of th<p most significant experi- 
mental studies have been made by students of education who 
were engaged in preparing master's or doctor’s dissertations; 
consequently, the facilities in time and money were all too 
often inadequate for a thorough canvassing of the problem 
under donsideration. Generally speaking, the investigations 
were well planned ; the techniques employed were excellently 
conceived and effectively executed; but the scope of the 
studies was so restricted as to allow only tentative con- 
clusions usually hedged about by warnings not to apply the 
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findings or implications of the findings to any situations 
except those specific ones which had been examined. Studies 
more extended in scope and involving numerous cases under 
various conditions are needed if research is to be most useful- 
to the high-school administrator and teacher. The pros- 
pectors have done a good job of exploration and have staked 
numerous promising claims; among the important functions 
of future research are not only further exploration but also 
extension of the diggings in search of deposits, the existence 
of which is indicated by the findings of the prospectors. 

♦ 

j Coordinated and .Cooperative Research 

Coordinated and cooperative programs are needed. These 
, should not aim at coming out with something so brand new 
or so startling as never to have been heard or thought of 
before. Rather, since they involve the Expenditure of con- 
siderable amounts of energy and money, thewshould be in 
fields which have been well canvassed-^fields which because 
of their importance have appealed to many investigators and 
in which much preliminary work has been done. The large 
coordinated study should profit from, these earlier investiga- 
* tions, not by drawing their findings together and coming out 
with any sum total of these findings (any attempt to do this 
is usually futile and utterly impossible of accomplishment), 
but by examining the various methods of approach and the 
procedures utilized in order that the large study may center , 
its attack on the problems which are important and at the 
■' ' same time susceptible of solution. 

A certain amount of - coordination or at least concerted 
attack on educational problems may be secured through , 
studies on the same subject by a number of schools or individ- 
- uals, such as, a series of dissertations on some phase of the 
curriculum or simultaneous studies on the histoiy of educa- 
tions various States. If such a series of studies is planned 
cooperatively it is possible to have different portions of the 
whole conducted by various persons or agencies and still 
come out at the end with findings possessing ' unity and 
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coherence. This method is followed by the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College established by the* Pro- 
• gressive Education Association in' 1930. Through coopera- 
tion in planning on the part of nearly 300 colleges and 
universities *rith 30 secondary schools, a significant attack 
is being made on the problems of college entrance without . 
any thought that the approach must be made in a uniform way 
in the 30 schools. . A • 

The pl annj y g may be cooperatively centralized and the 
’ execution centralized - as, for instance, in the extensive 
investigation now in progress under the auspices of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. This 
study was begun in 1933 as a cooperative undertaking of the 
six regional associations of colleges and secondary schools 
representing New England, the Middle Atlantic region, the- 
Souths the North Central States, the Northwest, and the 
West. Through having representation on the committee in 
charge of the study, the various associations bring together 
their judgments and experiences to ^he end that secondary 
schools may not only be accredited on the most advanced 
bases possible, but may also be stimulated to improve their 
educational services progressively from year to year. By 
pooling their own appropriations with the grant from an 
educational foundation and employing a research staff, the 
associations insure, in addition to cooperative planning, 
central gathering of facts, central tabulation of data, and, 
central preparation of the report, all under the close direction 
of the cooperative committee. 

Any plan looking to ward -central conduct of an extensive 
research undertaking calls for more adequate financing than 
often is available to educational projects. However, even 
where finance is definitely limited it is possible to secure many 
of the advantages of a comprehensive study through central 
or cooperative pl anning and 'cooperative execution. The 
series of youth surveys conducted during 1935 by 13 local 
communities in cooperation with the Office of Education 
may serve as an illustration of this method of attack. The 
plan for these studies was qentrally arrived at through 
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cooperation of a considerable number of individuals and 
agencies, but responsibility for the actual conduct of the 
surveys, including the gathering of the information, the 
tabulation of the data, and the preparation of the local 
report was assumed by the individual communities. Never- 
theless, the data gathered and the procedures employed were 
comparable to such an extent that the results from the 13 
surveys add up to a meaningful total. 

The three types of coordinated research described, namely, 
'(1) central planning and diversified attack by a group of 
cooperating agents, as in the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion study, (2) central planning and unified attack from a 
central source cooperatively established, as in the Cooper- 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards, and (3) central 
pl annin g and unified attack by a group of cooperating agents, 
• as in the youth surveys, have certain important elements 
in common which probably should be commented bn before 
the subject is dismissed. 

In the first place, these studies are comprehensive through 
cooperative action. By pooling of resources, human and 
material, they bring to bear the best ^bought and experi- 
ence available on the subject under investigation and sup- 
ply enough cases to give the findings an authority which 
is usually lacking in limited studies. Second, all of them 



unifo rmity in approach is not always required, the left hand 
is at no time unaware of what the right hand is doing. 
Third, because of the cooperative feature in their planning 
and prosecution they htfve the advantage of continuously 
educating and interesting- those persons and agencies that 
should be most benefited by their findings; this value has 
repeatedly been demonstrated in investigations leading to- 
course of study revisions in States and cities through coop- 
erative action of the teachers who ultimately put the courses 
into usb. And, finally, they are more likely than individual 
researches to be practical in their applications. It . is very 
easy for the scientific research worker to say, “Wait until 
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I can- check further,” or “I shall give attention to that 
problem when I complete my present project.” But the 
school board, the administrator, and the teacher cannot 
wait. They know that important decisions are being made 
daily in 25,000 secondary schools in the United States, 
^nd when they are represented on a governing board or 
committee of a cooperative undertaking, they are in posi- 
tion to direct the research worker to important practical 
problems and to remind him that it is liis responsibility to 
supply the facts upon which conclusions and actions may 
intelligently be based by those who determine the adminis- 
trative policies and the classroom practices in the schools. 
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FIELDS AND SUGGESTED STUDIES 

l • ; 

Horizontal Organisation of SecondaryEducatipn 

T HE influx of pupils to secondary schools has brought 
with it problems not visioned some years ago when only 
* a small percentage of the population continued in school 
after completing the work of the elementary grades. In 
those days the pupil population in secondary schools was, 
much more nearly homogeneous in abilities, interests, and 
needs. Now, with almost two-thirds of those of secondary 
school age actually enrolled in the schools, ways must be \ 
devised for meeting the variations in scholastic aptitudes, % 
psychological composition, and vocational destination. 

One way in which an effort has been made to meet some 
of these problems is through expansion of the curriculum, 

, especially by introduction of vocational 'offerings. In prac- 
tice this movement has shown itself in twp principal ways, 
namely, (1) in adding vocational subjects to the programs 
of existing schools and (2) in the establishment of^special- 
ized schools. Monograph No. 2 of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education deals with these methods as practiced, 
respectively, in comprehensive and in specialized schools. 

One phase of the problem concerns the extent to which 
pupils select the school nearest to their homes regardless 
of the specialized work featured by the school or regardless 
of other and more remote schools, either specialized or general 
in character, offering the types of work desired er^eeded. 
Data presented in the monograph indicate that in the three 
cities studied, pupils generally select 
specialized, because of the type of ^ork offered 
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because of proximity of residence. Data from three cities, 
however, are not conclusive. Information on thi$ subject 
from other cities is needed and can be secured* by following 
the techniques described in. chapter V of Monograph Ni>. 2. 
In addition to' throwing light on the effgpt which proximity 
of the school has upon its selection by tbepupilswho register in 
it, Buch studies will reveal to the communities those individuals 
who through improved guidance service may be led to more 
intelligent utilization of the school opportunities provided. 

Another phase of the problem to 'which the survey points 
the way of investigation rather than the answer is in regard 
to attitudes and association of pupils in specialized and com- 
prehensive schools. It has been rather generally assumed 
that pupils in specialized schools do hot have the opportu- 
nity to associate with pupils interested in other lines of work 
-to the same extent as do pupils enrolled in comprehensive 
high schools. The’ degree to which this assumption is true 
has. never been ascertained with any conclusiveness and the 
psychological changft and effects which result from such 
association or the lack of it have not been, identified. A 
limited study ot this type^through securing judgments of 
teachers and through construction and administration of 
attitudes scales to pupils in specialized ahd comprehensive 
high schools is described in chapter VII of Monograph No. 
2. Additional studies on this subject may be made by apply- 
ing the techniques of the survey investigation to local 
situations. Diagnosis of the attitudes developed in the 
various schools will hot only reveal the effect which segre- 
gation has upon the attitudes of pupils, but will also serve 
to define the educational task of each school so investigated. 

A third phase is follow-up of pupils after they have left 
school. While the follow-up studies described in Mono- 
graph No. 2 were conducted to throw light on the problems 
of specialized and comprehensive schools, the purposes of 
follow-up studies need not be thus limited. Education is in 
need of many more follow-up studies to learn what has 
happened not only tq. the pupils who have been graduated 
but also to those why have dropped out of school. Enthu- 
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siastic interest in studies of young people has been developed 
in the years immediately following completion of the sur- 
vey,' but frequently these studies are limited to those who 
have been graduated from high schoo^ Moreover, the 
studies generally need to be made more xomprehensive in 
scope so as to include, in addition to vocational and edu- 
cational careers, the social-civic and cultural activities of 
those who have left the schools. Becapse educational prac- 
tices are so greatly in need of continuous evaluation and 
because follow-up studies offer such large possibilities in the 
way of evaluation, the opinion is ventured that this will 
prove to be one of the important fields for future research 
in education. Persons interested in following it will want 
te acquaint themselves with the methods and findings re- 
ported in chapter VIII of Monograph No. 2. 

A study which the survey did not undertake concerns the 
extent to which specialized schools are actually specialized 
and in how far they are generalized in their cufTiculuma. It 
would be illuminating to have case histories of curriculum 
development in a number of schools with names indicating 
specialization, for the purpose of discovering whether the 
programs of studies in these schools have tended toward 
more generalization or toward greater specialization. 

A major method adopted for meeting the needs of the 
HLrge army of pupils registering in the schools is the estab- 
lishment of a number of auxiliary forms of education, sup- - 
plemental mainly to the secondary school. The principal 
r representatives of these auxiliary forms, namely, part-time 
cooperative, continuation, evening, and summer schools, to- 
gether with correspondence instruction, are described in 
chapters of Monographs, Nos. 2 and 3. 

The part-time cooperative school is operating in a field of 
great, possibilities involving as it does the training of a 

■ 8« Offlo* of Education Bulletin ISM, no. 18- VI “Youth— Community Sorrow sod 
an article on the **me (object appeeiinc in (bo Jane ISM Ihuo of School Lift. A* thU ie 
written, tbo Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standard* bee In profnae two extensive 
follow-up atu dte of frmodate and drop-outs sod tbs American Youth Commteion of tbo 
American Council of Education haa as one of lu project tboroufh-foixif ftudics of youth I n 
ona of tbs State, Is a mlddMssd dty, and In a smaller community. 
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young person by keeping him on the job and in school at . 
the same time through a pai’C-time arrangement. Part 
time day-school edticatiop has not been widely attempted in 
the United States and \fre still find ourselves committed in 
practice to a number oi years of full-time school, then a 
number of years of full-time employment (interspersed too 
often with periods of full-time unemployment), and finally 
a number of years of full-time retirement. The part-time 
cooperative school would make easier, more certain, and less 
subject to disappointment and delay the transition from 
full-time school to full-time employment. Undoubtedly, the * 
reason it has not been adopted more generally is the large 
number of problems attendant upon its introduction. ' It is 
the function of research .to attack the unsolved or partly 
solved problems of part-time education involving such 
subjects as securing jobs for the pupils, coordinating the 
curriculum with work on *the job, relationships with em- 
ployers and with labor, and guidance of the pupils. More- 
over,* the part-time cooperative school idea need not be 
limited to the vocational field. Research should explore its 
possibilities also in achieving some of the other objectives 
in education, such as, worthy home membership, worthy 
use of leisure time, and social, civic, and cultural training. 

Both evening and summer schools are essentially inde- 
pendent schools and as such have numerous services and 
problems parallel to those found in regular day schools. 
For this reason man^ of the research studies suggested in 
these pages are equally appropriate for evening and summer 
schools, sometimes with little change, at other times with 
modifications* to fit the character of the part-time schools. 
The close relationships which exist between evening schools 
and vocational education and between them and adult edu- 
cation offer opportunities for useful research on their organi- 
zation and teaching probleihs. 

The place of the continuation school in American education 
is far from determined. In recent. years its enrollment has 
been greatly reduced. What is its place in the future de- 
velopment of secondary education? 
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Correspondence instruction offers an excellent field for 
research with regard to its organization, administration, 
curriculum materials, and general procedures. Various 
modifications have been made and others undoubtedly need 
be introduced in order that the work done may merit recog- 

• nition by reputable educational institutions and in order 
_ that those completing correspondence courses may have 
** their work so recognized. Wide study interests and voca- 
tional ambitions of school pupils and adults await the coming 
of correspondence work which will be accorded the same 
degyee of respect and recognition that work completed in an 
educational institution now commands. It is the function 
of research to point the way toward improvement and expan- 
sion of correspondence work. 

Although the high schoolhas had a remarkable growth, 
one cannot ignore the fact that "more than one-third of those 
who because of age might be expected to attend are not en- 
rolled. This out-of-school group has received little attention 
i from research workers. Something may undoubtedly be 
done for them through redirection of thd%ork of the tradi- 
tional school and through introduction of newer agencies 
such as have been discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 
However, it appears likely that, change and supplement the 
high school as we will, there will still remain a large number of 
youths who because of pocial, economic, or personal factors 
will not be drawn into the school. The development of 
programs of out-of-school educational, vocational, and recre- 
ational activity to occupy the time of these youths, both boys 
and girls, is a research problem of the greatest magnitude. 

'Secondary -School Population 

The facts regarding number of pupils enrolled in secondary 
schools are published periodically in the Biennial Survey of 

* Education issued by the Office of EJducation. Insofar as 
possible the data include distribution by States and by types 
and sizes of schools. 

While data on the popularization of secondary education 
are thus Available, much remains to be done in studying the 
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characteristics and conditions- of the pupils id attendance. 
As greater and greater numbers of pupils enter the schools, 
the question of democratization is coming more and more 
to the front. When only 10* percent of the population of 
high-school age were attending high school it was accepted 
as inevitable that the school would-be selective. Now with 
60 or 65 percent of this population in attendance, interest 
and concern are aroused about the extent to which the school 
is drawing its pupils from different -groups of our American 
citizenship. | 

The numerous studies of intelligence and socio-economic 
factors supply evidence of this interest. Usually, however, 
these studies are greatly limited in extent and are not com- 
parable in their findings. Need exists for many more 
studies in this field; especially is it. desirable that the studies 
should be closely integrated in order that the {hidings may be 
comparable. The repetition of Dr. Counts' 1920 study de- 
scribed in chapter I of Monograph No. 4 is an illustration of 
such coordination. 

Chapter II is suggestive of a method for studying the 
socio-economic status of pupils in various types of schools 
and curriculums, and, in addition, provides data with which 
findings for any given school or city may be compared. The 
significance of such findings for the organization of individual 
schools, guidance of pupils, curriculum and extracurriculum 
offerings, teaching methods, and relations 'with the com- 
munity is so generally agreed upon as to need no elaboration. 
Improvement of these procedures provide a vast field for 
inquiry which wijl be developed further in these pages. 
Certainly, as the school develops training methods better 
suited to pupils of different backgrounds and interests, its 
service will become more and more effective; and 
service increases in effectiveness its holding power 
improved and its attractiveness to those not in school will 
be enhanced. Moreover, if the techniques used in studies 
of pupil personnel provide hints on how to analyze the 
characteristics, attitudes, interests,' and aptitudes of that large 
group of youth not in school, a double purpose will be served . 
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Monograph No. 5 presents a method of scoring the organi- 
zation of schools. Further development and improvement 
in the measures and their application are desired.* The 
object todt>e aimed at is a rating system which will make it 
possible with greater assurance to compare the effects and 
relative success of different types of organization, to ascer- 
tain, within limits, the efficiency of individual schools repre- 
sentative of differing types of organization, to determine the 
relationship of size of school to oiganizational type, and to 
judge the effects which varying outlays and financial arrange- 
ments for different organizational features have upon the 
results secured by the schools. These viewpoints and others 
are emphasized in the appendix to Monograph No. 5 from 
which the following is quoted: 


The present study of secondary-school organization has 
been subiect to at least three major limitations. First, 
there has been no opportunity for thorough validation of the 
system of scoring used in judging the organization of indi- 
vidual schools. jSecondj . a number of pro mising clues have 
had to be disregarded in the analysis of various types of 
oiganization and various sizes of schools, for want of the 
time and funds necessary to follow all such clues to a definite 
end. Third, the brief tune Interyal covered by the study 
has prevented any long-term analysis of the effects^ various 
' types of organization under varying conditions, t 

The defects arising from these limitations may eventually 
be removed if certain further studies can be made. Schools 
of education or individual students of education will be 
interested,, it is 'hoped, in adding tq the investigations 
described in this report. The following list of possible 
further investigations is presented as a suggestion of types 
of studies whicn might prove fruitful. 

This list Jdoes not pretend to be all-inclusive.' Many 
investigations which are not specifically mentioned .will 
occur to the thoughtful student as having direct bearing on 
the problems of school oiganization. The studies suggested 


« Following the completion of the Survey, 0. 1. Frederick, oo-eothcr of Monograph No. 6, 
prapwed • doetcrie dleeertatloo et the University of Michigan entitled “Two otanderdlxed 
check lleto for the org enie et lon of eeoondanr echoed*. one for )onkr high nhnni on< 

tor eenior high eobool grade*.’* A . <7 
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are those which will most directly supplement the particular 
investigations already made, or which will provide desirable 
checks upon the conclusions set forth. 

A. Subjects suggested for further investigation for which 
data gathered in the present study may be used as a 
partial basis: 

1. The validation of a system of rating the organization 
of an individual secondary school ; in particular the 
determination of relationships between — 

(a) Practice in detailed aspects of organization and 
pupil achievement. / 

(b) Practice in general aspects of organization and 
pupil achievement. 

(c) Practice in general aspects of organization and 
the judgment of competent • specialists as to 
effectiveness of organization. 

2. Analysis of the .extent to which effectiveness in one 

major phase of organization is dependent upqn special 
effectiveness in one or more other phases of organiza- 
tion. / 

3. More -exact analysis of the typical organization of 
. conventionally organized schools as a means of 

? aging the effects of reorganization. 

)etaUed analysis of the organization of outstanding 
private schools as contrasted with the organization 
5 of public schools. 

5. Study of the organization of private secondary schools 
used as agencies of public instruction as contrasted 
with the organization of comparable public schools. 
6. Analysis of various special types of organization n6t 
sufficiently represented in the present study to allow 
detailed investigation; in particular analysis. of — 

(a) The 4-year junior high school organization within 
unit enrollment groups. 

(b) The undivided 5-year high-school organization 
within unit enrollment groups. 

(c) Secondary-school organizations forming parts of 
1 1 -grade public-school systems, r 

(d) Secondary-school organizations which include 
junior college units. - 

. 7. Detailed investigation of the factors which cause 
individual secondary schools eitbpr notably to exceed 
or notably to fall below the norms for cffganization 
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j>f „8chopls of their type and size. (Study of this 
-problem^ may properly be a phase of the validation 
of nohns: On the assumption that certain norms 
Have been accepted aS~Valia, it is here suggested as a 

E roblem in the determination of causal relationships.) 

detailed study of methods by which schools neces- 
sarily handicapped either in size or in type of organi- 
zation may improve their organization. 

Further evaluations of various types o reorganization 
in schools falling in enrollment groups not adequately 
represented in the present study ; in particular study 
of schools separately classified — w 

(a) In subdivisions of average grade enrollments 
below 30. 

(b) In subdivisions of average grade enrollments 
above 333. 
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More exact analysis of the differences in organisation 
between large and small schools by a segregation of 
schools in type groups and a determination of the 
differences between large and small schools common 
to all the type groups. 

Investigation of the maximum effective size of schpol 
under various types of organization. 

12. Study of the relationship between effectiveness of 

organization and per-pupil outlay for items imme- 
diately associated with organization. — *— 

13. Recurrent studies of school organization, according 
to methods similar to those employed in the present 
investigation, to provide — 

(a) Facts c^cefning the status of school organization 
on a Nation-wide basis, in the .light of which 
progress in organization may be determined 
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(b) Periodic data on the relationships of the various 
elements in the national program one to another. 

B. Subjects suggested for further investigation for /which 
few or no data have been gathered in the present study. 

1. Study of the relative holding power of schools of 
various sizes and types over a period of years. 

2. Investigations ' of the relationship between differen- 
* tiation in salary schedules amoqg separate units of 

the school system, and — ■ 

4 
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(a) Articulation between the units. 

(b) Pupil achievement in the separate units. 

3. Study of the. relationship between the sources of 

support for extracurriculum activities and the scope 
of the extracurriculum.; , 

4. Study of the relationship between the effectiveness of 
homogeneous groupings, and the use of — 

(a) Semiannual as contrasted with annual promotions. 

• (b) Promotion by subject as contrasted with promo- 

tion by grade. 

5. Investigation of the effects of extreme departmentali- 
zation in the junior high school grades. 

6. Comparison of both the administrative and the educa- 
tional effects of various types of curriculum organi- 
zation. 

In a letter written subsequently, to the publication of 

Monograph No. 5, Francis T. Spaulding suggests the fol- 
lowing additional subjects for investigation: ' 

1. What, is the effect on over-age elementary school-pupils 
of special promotion to the secondary school? Though 
the junior high school organization contains provision - 
for such promotion, we have thus far had relatively few 
reliable case studies of the pupils concerned. A careful 
check of the results t>f junior high school practice in this 

- ^connection would be of much value in gaging the effecff 
. of this phase of secondary sdhool organization. w 

2. What are the effects on pupils’ elections of various types 
of curriculum organization — constants and variables, 
multiple-curriculum, or a combination of the two? This 
problem represents ong aspect of the problem listed as 
B-0 in appendix B to Monograph No. 5. There is the 
possibility and the desirability of comparing the“wisdom 
of pupils’ preliminary (independent) elections of coprees 
in schools which present practically identical curriculums 
organized according to different schemes. * 

3. Tq what extent do differences in the type of school organi- 
zation affect pupils’feocial and moral attitudes? Both 
during the survey and afterward I encountered strong 
opposition to the 6-year type of school organization on 
the ground that the contact between the younger and 
the older pupils was undesirable from the standpoint of 
the younger. By testing pupils both in 6-year schools 
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and in separate junior and senior high schools some 
evidence could be gained as to the extent to which the 
difference in o{ganization seems to be accompanied by a 
difference in the development of attitudes. 

4. What is the effect on (1) scholastic accomplishment and 
(2) persistence in school of (a) comprehensive high schools 
as compared with (b) specialized high schools? 

5. What 8re the observable effects of nonpromotion in high- 
school courses? So far as I know we have no careful 
and comprehensive study of nonpromoted pupils. One 
needs to be made before we can know the whole truth 
about the bugaboo of “failure.” 

, In part III of Monograph No. 5 descriptions are supplied 
of innovational reorganizations of the elementary-bigh- 
school- junior-college period of training, aimed principally 
at shortening the time, integrating the work, or both. 
The plans described are, generally speaking, 'considered 
^experimental by persons in charge of systems following them. 
They are indicative of ways in which the problems of inte- 
gration and shortening of the period of training are being 
approached in some subjects and activities in a few schools. 
The issue’ of improved articulation is especially important 
in this connection. Obviously there is opportunity for 
application of the same techniques or of new ones to addi- 
tional subjects and activities in numerous other schools. 
What has been done is a mere beginning, although a very 
important one, in the field of experimentation with reor- 
ganization plans. 

Smaller Secondary Schools 

An essential problem for investigation concerts means by 
which popularization of secondary education in rural areas 
may be extended without addipg matejrally to the number of 
small high schools. Studies already nrade indicate (hat popu- 
larization. increases as the number of high schools grows. 
Proximity of residence is therefore indicated as an important 
factor influencing high-school registration in sparsely settled 
areas. It probably is not. the only important consideration; 
certainly factors such as transportation and tuition payments 
are thought to exert an influence^ The high-school dormitory 


has been tried with success in some places. Many more in- 
vestigations need be made of factors, which have an effect 
on high-school registration and attendance in rural regions. 

When the various factors operating to reduce pupil attend- 
ance in sparsely settled communities are known, their effects 
evaluated, and remedies for them developed and tested, it may 
be found practicable to organize into laiger school units with- 
out reducing registrations — possibly even with an increase id 
enrollments from rural territory and with educational services 
provided for age groups not now in school. In a small school 
it is not only the school that is small; classes are also small. „ 
Organization should make it possible to increase the size of 
classes or groups assigned to each teacher. 

Curriculum expansion in small high schools has been studied 
extensively but is still far from solved; There is no lack of 
evidence that the curriculum of the small high school is prin- 
cipally academic. The problem is how in a practical way it 
may be enlarged. Reorganization of subject matter, espe- 
cially in the direction of fusions of existing subjects, may hold 
a possibility of expanding the offering without adding to the 
number of classes to be taught daily. A flexible daily program 
" calling for more independent work by pupils would result in 
fewer class recitations in each subject, thus saving teacher time 
which could be applied in expanding the offering. Much 
experimentation is needed with correspondence instruction; 
itinerant or group teaching and supervision, laiger units of 
district organization, and other methods which may offer 
possible solutions. Itinerant services of other kinds, such as in 
health work, guidance, and library facilitieslare also appropriate 
subjects for experimentation. 

. The extracurriculum offers a somewhat similar field for 
study. The activity offerings of a small school are limited in 
scope and as organized at present offer little opportunity for 
expansion since so few teachers are available for their super- 
vision. One of the perplexing problems here is to find ways 
, by which experiences which are essentially social in character 
may be made available in situations where under present 
organization there are few participants.' . 
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A fundamental problem in small schools is that of securing 
an adequate staff and of attracting and retaining efficient per- 
sonnel — principals, teachers, supervisors, and clerical assist- 
ants. A few schools have been successful in this regard. 
Research can be useful to administration in showing the ways 
by which personnel problems in small schools have been solved. 

A fact-which should not be overlooked is that there is no 
likelihood of the small high school being eliminated in the 
near future through consplidation into larger units. The 
number of very small schools is steadily decreasing, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this trend will continue, but 
indications are that the small high school will be with us for 
many years to come. It is therefore important not only 
to solve some of its problems by developing it into a larger 
unit but also to continue our efforts toward improvement in 
its educational services as a small school.* 

Secondary Education for Negroes 

Early in the monograph on education for Negroes it is 
pointed out that this is essentially a status study with 
attempts to emphasize outstanding practices as these may 
be discovered. Since the monograph deals with all phases 
of secondary education for the Negro race, the suggestions 
for research studies given throughout the present bulletin 
are pertinent to Negro education, with the important addi- 
tion that study of Negro secondary education needs to be 
in the nature of basic investigation of educational services 
suited to the demands of Negro life and culture. Among 
the more important needed investigations the following are 
mentioned in the monograph as especially fruitful fields for 
study: 

1. Further studv^ of the accessibility of secondary-school 
facilities for Negroes in certain localities, counties, and 
States. % " 


* A publication which Indicates bow one community solved many of the problems en- 
countered In Its small hifb school Is Educational Monofmph No. 7 of the University of 
Nebraska entitled* ‘The Chester sU-yaarJdfh school*" by Xante E. Broad j, Earl T. Platt, 
and Dean Moomey. ' 4 


2. Factors affecting the variation of support of secondary 
education for Negroes in the different counties and dis- 
tricts of certain States. 

3. Factors affecting the elimination and retardation of Negro 
secondary school pupils. 

4. Influences and trends of curriculum changes in individual 
secondaiy schools. 

5. A vocational education survey for Negroes, including a 
study of vocational guidance and vocational opportunity. 

6. A Negro student personnel study at the high-school level. 

7. Availability of elementary education for Negroes in 
selected States and communities in relation to secondary 
and higher education. 

8. In thelight of 5, 6, and 7, an intensive investigation of pro- 
grams of studies and curriculums of Negro high schools. 

Dr. Caliver, author of Monograph No. 7, has recently 
suggested the following additional^ eeded studies in the 
field of secondary education for Negroes: 

1. The relation of the kind of certificates held by Negro 
secondary school teachers to their actual teaching job. 

2. The relation of the training of Negro secondary school 
teachers to the courses they actually teach. 

3. A study of the articulation between secondary schools 
and colleges for Negroes. 

4. A study of the content and methods of teaching represent- 
ative courses in secondary schools for Negroes. 

5. History of secondary education among Negroes. 

6. Trends in the reorganization of secondary education for 
Negroes. 

7. The provision of extraeducational services in secondary 
schools for Negroes. 

8. A study of citizenship training in secondary schools for 
Negroes. 

District Organisation 

To appreciate fully the problems involved in the school 
district organization of any one State one must have well in 
mind the Historical background of present conditions. Few 
States have been able to approach the issues of school organ- 
ization through a complete revaluation of the -existing district 
system. In most cases plans initiated for drastic reorganiza- 
tion of local school administrative units have failed. The 
most significant advances have been made through carefully 
perfected planning attended by full recognition of the pecu- 


liarities to be found within the State. In Louisiana and Utah 
the people have sought and have supported from the begin- 
ning the large pariah and county school unit, while in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and certain other States the people have 
resisted practically all movements that tended to destroy the 
small school district. The sociological, political, and eco- 
nomic factors that lie back of and that foster the different 
types of school districts in these States present fertile fields 
for research and investigation. 

While the last sentence of the paragraph from Monograph 
No. 8 quoted above refers specifically to certain States men- 
tiohed in the paragraph, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the social, political, and economic factors related to district 
organization in numerous other States are worthy of careful 
study ; especially is this true at a time such as the present 
when so many formerly accepted views are being revised. 

The general report on district organization closes with a 
listing of considerations which it is suggested those interested 
in improving district organization should take into account. 
While stated in the form of conclusions, it must be realized 
that every one of these principles opens up a field for fun- 
damental research in district organization as applied to local 
school units. The list of considerations follows: 

If efficient schools are to be economically operated, no area 
of a State should be created as a school district unless it can 
produce a school population sufficiently large to warrant the 
operation of the complete minimum educational program 
established for the State. 

No school district should be allowed to exist that does not 
have resources sufficient to maintain the complete mini mum 
educational program with such additional assistance as may be 
allocated eauitably to all districts from a State equalizingfund. 

Every school district in the State should be of sufficient 
size to warrant the employment of a professionally qualified 
Superintendent of schools and a supervisory staff. 

The type of school-district organization is closely associ- 
ated with public-school support. Any proposed modification 
in the plan for distribution of State subventions should be 
studied in relationship to the school-district organization. 

Since the population and resources in various sections of a 
State are subject to modification, and since the means of 
transportation are also constantly improving, school-district 


boundaries should be made flexible. This is essential if 
schools are to be conveniently adjusted to the changes that 
are taking place in the areas which they serve. 

Much greater progress in the administration of secondary 
/ schools would be made if each State would consider the present 

j*8chool-district organization as experimental in nature. Selec- 
i led districts might be designated as experimental centers for 
0 the study of the advantages»and limitations of plans in oper- 
ation and those that are proposed and to serve as demonstration 
school systems in order that the people may have the oppor- 
tunity to visit and to judge from observation the relative 
effectiveness of different types of school-district organization. 

The methods used 'hrStadiSSspf certain district organiza- 
tions in California and Illinois described in parts II and III 
of Monograph No. 8 are applicable to situations elsewhere, 
especially to those involving consolidation of schools into 
larger district areas. 

As this is written a significant investigation is under way 
of district organizations in 10 9§tes. The investigation 
referred to is a Federal project under the direction of the 
Office of Education and is known as the “Study of Local 
School Units.” The number of school administrative units 
in the 10 States cooperating in this study varies greatly, 
the largest number of such units in any State being approx- 
I imately 12,000 and the lowest 167. The distribution of 
i schools by number of pupils enrolled and number of teachers 
employed is correspondingly great. Evidence is certainly 
present that significant variation in school-district organiza- 
tion exists. The summary reports now in preparation by 
each of these 10 States will supply much significant material 
not only in the way of conclusions but also in the form of 
; suggestions for students of distinct organization. 

Laws ami Regulations 

The laws aifti regulations affecting secondary education 
are undergoing continuous change and are therefore in need 
of constant study. The Office of Education attempts to 
supply this service, but its efforts are in frequent need of 
supplement, especially as regards the regulations, which are 
subject to more frequent change than are the statutes. 
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Much original research needs to be conducted into funda- 
mental issues which should determine how the laws and 
regulations are to be developed.' For example, the laws 
governing payment of tuition and transportation of pupils 
have received treatment in Monograph No. 9 and othlr 
studies. A State legislator would, however, be likely to 
find himself considerably confused in attempting to develop 
a plan for tuition and transportation payments in his State 
on the basis of such findings as are available. Opportunity 
exists for excellent evaluative studies seeking to establish 
the advantages and shortcomings under different conditions 
of the various plans in operation as regards both tuition and 
transportation. In addition, safety in transportation of 
school children is only a partly solved problem asis evidenced 
by the record of accidents. The research worker in educa- 
tion can do much to indicate how transportation may be 
safeguarded. 0k 

The basis for allotment of school funds to high schools is 
another subject on which research could be helpful to the 
legislator attempting to develop a plan for his State. Data 
on practices are of value in that they suggest a variety of 
ways in which the problem may be approached, but they 
are confusing in their variety and prove especially bewilder- 
ing because of the lack of studies indicating the results to be 
expected from the various ways of allotment. 

The gradually increasing legislative control of the public- 
school curriculum has become a perplexing problem in the 
administration of secondary school courses of study. Inves- 
tigations which would reveal the extent and nature of such 
legislative control and would supply also an evaluation of 
the specific changes Which it has brought about in We high- 
school curriculums in the various States would be of value 
in connection with future legislative proposals in this regard. 

Articulation of Higfr School and College 

In chapter II of Monograph No. 10 is given a report on 
present-day methods of admission to college both for regular 
and for special students. The large variety in criteria used 
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both singly and in combination with other criteria offers 
about as conclusive evidence as anyone could desire that 
there are no generally recognized standards in the field of 
. college-admission requirements. Apparently, while numer- 
ous studies have been made in this field, more need to be 
made before anything approaching evaluation of admission 
methods will be available. Dr. P. Roy Brammell, author 
of Monograph No. 10, says: 

The actual reliability of individual criteria, or various 
'combinations of criteria, and of no criteria at all needs to 
be determined. It needs to be demonstrated whether or 
not traditional entrance standards are worth the trouble 
they entail. 

A similar conclusion may be reached regarding subject 
requirements for entrance to college. Many of the studies 
which have been made cast doubt upon the significance of 
specific subject requirements, although there is some evidence 
that certain types of subjects have predictive value. The 
practice, rather ^generally followed, of prescribing certain 
subjects for college entrance is in need of evaluation; the 
evidence is far from conclusive in its favor and tends in fact 
to throw suspicion upon the belief that completion of certain 
specific subject requirements constitutes any guarantee of 
success or of probable success in college work. 

Much information regarding the students is assembled by 
higher institutions. However, the type of information which 
is gathered and recorded and the uses made of this informa- 
tion seem to be guided more by personal opinion, size of 
the college, public or private control, and the like, than by 
any viewpoints which result from more scientific or at least 
more objective procedures. The problems surrounding 
orientation and adjustment of students as they enter college 
are far from solved. 

Closely related is the problem of differentiated instruction 
in college freshmen courses. Here also it is important that 
the procedures be tested, in order that the heavy mortality 
in beginning college classes may be reduced. 
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Toward the end of MonographN o. 1 0 Dr. Brammell lists prob- 
lems and closes his discussion with the following two paragraphs: 

Suggestions as to how articulation may be improved and 
the means of improvement in effect in numerous institutions 
were presented in chapter IV; Some of these practices, par- 
ticularly the one in which the secondary schools and higher 
institutions cooperate in comprehensive guidance programs, 
give special promise of solving in the mam the general prob- 
lem of articulation. i 

At the close of this study ia sensejjf confusion prevails 
because of the extreme diveraij^-atfSong the data secured; 
but it is accompanied by a feeling that a few plans now in 
operation for the improvement of articulation are pointing 
in the right direction. The mafe of admission criteria used 
at presently the higher institutions demonstrates the fact 
that either there are no admittedly superior standards of 
admission or the superiority of certain ones has been accepted 
on the basis of studies of isolared cases. The problem of 
articulation does not center and is not to be solved at the 
point of transition from the secondary school to college. It 
is more far reaching than that. A great deal of the expensive • 
research now being carried on to determine what entrance 
criteria are most efmctive or what subjects should be reauired 
might well be turned to the task of solving the. articulation 
problem at its source. That is to say, the abilities, habits, 
characteristics, interests, health, etc., of pupils ought to be 
studied during their secondary -school careers, and on the 
basis of the determined relationships of these to subsequent 
scholastic success, pupils Should be guided into or directed * 
away from the higher institutions. This may seem to be a 
task for the secondary schools only ; but equally as important 
as this is the task of increasing, through cooperative guidance 
work with the secondary schools and differentiated instruc- 
tion in college, die chances of success in the higher institu- 
tions. In view of the fact that past practices in general have 
_ failed to allay confusion and have not established the fact 
of, the superiority of certain practices over others, it seems 
proper to nope that fair trial will be given to a few cooperative, 
programs wnich touch directly and intimately the present’ 
work and future plans of the secondary school and college 
population. 

Administration and Supervision 

Numerous studies have provided limited information on 
the status of administration and supervision in secondary 
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schools. The studies of the National Survey- of Secondary 
Education have revealed the practices of selected schools in 
these regards nationally. The next important step is evalu a- 
tion of the various policies and practices which have been 
discovered. 

What responsibilities should be borne by various adminis- 
trative and supervisory school officers, such as the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, the principal of 'an 
individual high school, the supervisors of instruction, and 
the like? . What activities may most advantageously be per- 
formed by each? Since the high-school principal is largely 
relied upon for supervision of high-school instruction, how 
may he arrange his administrative work so as to have time 
for supervision? What are the most desirable practicesVith < . 
regard to supplying clerical service to teachers? What duties 
should such clerical assistants perform and what qualifica- 
tions phould they have? These are typical questions which 
may properly be asked regarding administration and super- 
vision in the schools. They are not adequately answered by 
a recounting of frequencies with which the different proce- 
dures are followed, significant as data on frequencies may be. 
Satisfactory answers await the application of evaluative and 
experimental methods to the problems involve^. Persons 
engaged in administration and supervision can do much to 
hasten arrival of good practices if they will try out different 
assignments and procedures, measuring the results and effects 
as they go. 

Following are typical quotations from Monograph No. 1 1 
regarding studies which may profitably be made in the fields 
of administration and supervision: 

Considerable additional study is warranted in connection 
with the internal management of the business affairs of 
school systems and the relationships that should exist 
between the personnel employed in the several administra- 
tive units ana in the central office to produce the brat edu- 
cational results most economically. The relationship of the 
clerks to the officials they serve m each building and to the j 
central office becomes most important, if efficierffr'Btandard 
practices are to be evolved and continued in operation. 
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The business staff in the superintendent’s office and each 
principal must be agreed on the policies and practices that 
are to apply to budgetary preparation and control and to 
every other activity relating to the business management 
i.\ of the schools. 

’ ' i 

It would appear that profitable results would indeed be 
"forthcoming if school systems would study in greater detail 
the types of central office supervisory organizations that are 
how being maintained. 

A more detailed analysis of the services and activities of 
secondary schools must be made and more clearly defined 
classifications of duties must he forthcoming if administra- 
tive offices in secondary schd^s are to be raised to levels 
that will permit the proper performance of important school 
duties and if principals and their associates are to be raised 
above the clerical group of employees of a school system. 

To what extent should a secondary school, operated as a 
unit of a school system, be independent of central office 
' control in case there is one secondary school, and in cases 
where there are two, three, of more secondary schools? 
What constitutes desirable freedom of action and power of 
initiative on the part of Jthe staff employed in each school? 

To what extent should a school system maintaining 
several secondary schools endeavor to establish standard 
practices that snalh govern the activities of all principals 
and associates in all schools? 

Is it a sound administrative policy to perpetuate a plan* of 
oiganizatiomfor the administration and supervision of schools 
without a* periodic check of the organization against the 
services rendered? 

* Is it a sound policy to adopt changes in organization with- 
out a thoroughgoing study of the effect any one change may 
have on the personnel and the organization of the entire 
system? - 

Are. there differences in the effectiveness of the teaching 
services and other activities in small schools as compared 
with large schools? In the former, teachers are required to 
share in all school activities, while m the latter a large num- 
ber of administrative officers are employed and many teach- 
ers have in large measure only their teaching duties to per- 
form. In other words, what effect does the centralization 
of a function have on the performance of. that function and 
the performance of other functions closely allied to it? 
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Selection and Appointment of Teachers 

Monograph No. 12. supplies needed data on requirements 
placed upon candidates for teaching positions, agencies 
through which suitable applicant^ are located, ^methods by 
which information regarding applicants is secured, and pro- 
cedures which are reported as being followed in selecting, 
appointing, and ret a i ning teachers. The monograph covers 
the practices surrounding employment of teachers. There 
is room for a companion study of practices successful in 
bringing about elimination of weak teachers from the schools, 
or better still in eliminating poor prospects from training 
courses in teacher-training institutions. A number of sug- 
gestions on this latter point were made by Raleigh Schorling 
in the School of Education Bulletin of the University of 
Michigan for January 1934. In all investigations of ap- 
pointment and elimination of teachers, care needs to be 
exercised to secure the actual practices, not merely reported 
procedures. 

The monograph closes with the following statement: 

This and other studies show that new teachers are located, 
selected, and appointed by a variety of procedures. As yet, 
however, little real evidence has been, published to show 
which of the methods are most effective in obtaining com- 
petent teachers. * , 

It is, therefore, needless torsay that' further study should 
be made of the problem of teacher selection. Additional 
study, of present practices in locating, selecting, and appoint- 
ing teachers may not be needed, but it seenfs evident that 
studies to ascertain the best criteria for predicting the 
future success of inexperienced teachers and for appraising 
the work of teachers already in service should be undertaken 
by some educational agency. Several questions need to be 
answered. Among these are: (1) What constitutes teaching 
success? (2) How may future success of inexperienced 
teachers be predicted? (3) How may the success of teachers 
in service be measured? When these Questions are answered 
the prohlem of teacher selection will be well on its way to 
solution. 

» appears that the first need is for clearer statements 
and more satisfactory measures of what constitutes 
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teaching success. Some work has been done in Jihia. field r > 
but mqTe needs to be done. It may be that the develop- 
ments of such statements and measures awaits the em- 
ployment of refined judgment by competent observers to 
an extent not found in studies available at the present 
time. It may be that entirely new techniques for meas- 
uring teaching efficiency must be developed. When they 
are developed it should be possible to determine more 
accurately the' relationship between teaching Success on 
the one hand and academic training, professional train- 
ing, experience, personality traits, and the like on the 
other. Such investigations should majpe it possible more 
satisfactorily to select-and retain efficient teachers and to 
eliminate weak^achers from the service. Ultimately 
a more confident selection of students for trau^jpg as 
teachers may result or at least elimination from teaeher- • 
training courses of students who are not likely to succeed as 
teachers. • . v > 

. Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion 

The review of literature on homogeneous ^grouping 
presented as chapter. I of part II of this monograph 
reveals that so far as controlled studies of homogeneous 
grouping are concerned “the era of grubbing for facts in 
this and related fields has only begun.” Despite the 
great amount of literature available on the subject of 
homogeneous grouping, only eight significant studies' ' 
^bave attempted to approach the problem from the angle 
of experimental and controlled groups. Obviously this , 
check on theories of grouping is entirely inadequate. 
The inadequacy becomes especially apparent when one 
considers that the only fields^or subjects investigated at. 
all are*English, history, mathematics, French, and general 
science; that no controlled studies have dealt Vi th any 
pupils or subjects of the eleventh an d ^t welfth grades; 

. that taken together the Studies have iirfxrtved relatively 
few teachers and; fewer tti&n 3,500 pupils; that no experi- 
mental study has extended over more than a year and 
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appear 'desirable to conduct further studies to learn the 
extent to which the hypothesis is true. t 

The development, organization, and evaluation of curric- 
ulum materials and teaching procedures to care for the 
capacities and interests of indirfdual pupils is seen by 
Dr. Billett as a “fundamental unsolved problem.” The 
specific issues which he raises are placed in part II of Mono- 
graph No. 13 dealing with plans characterized by the unit 
assignment, but they are of general significance for the 
whole movement toward caring for individual differences: 

1. What do the subject-matter specialists regard as the real 
contributions which study of their subject matter may 
make to the growth of the individual? How may these 
contributions t>e classified under the headings of concepts, 
attitudes, appreciations, knowledges, or skills? 

2. How are these concepts, attitudes, appreciations, knowl- 

edges, or skills ranked by capable adults whd are not 
subject-matter specialists, from the standpoint of^ their 
importance; their range of usej the difficulty of acquiring 
them^xhe desirability of acquiring them in certain subject- 
matter fields rather than others or even entirely outside 
the school? ‘ . 

3. To what extent may principles of differentiation and adap- 
tation of subject matter be obtained from the analysis and 
interpretation of psychological studies reported in educa- 
tional literature, of studies of children’s present needs and 
immediate interests to be made through interviews with the 
children themsel ves and through observation of their pres- 
ent normal activities, and of studies of probable adult needs? 

4. Do these studies suggest a certain organization and se- 
quence of subject matter which will be most consistent 
with the pupil’s normal process of growth? 

5. What minimum essentials should be required of all pupils 
and to what extent is it necessary to retard the progress 
of the slower pupils in order that thorough mastery may 
be assured? 

6. What should be the content and method of honor courses 

in each grade for the very capable or gifted, of courses for 
the superior but not gifted, and of courses for the normal 
pupil? • . ' i 

7 . How can tests be developed, the passing of which will con- 
stitute entirely adequate grounds for excusing pupils from 
certain phases of a course or even from certain courses? 


8. How can the work of all subject-matter fields.be correlated 
and integrated? 

9. How can the products of learning be adeqately and eco- 
nomically measured? 

Two principal methods have been evolved in American 
education in caring for individual differences. One of these 
looks toward breaking the school population up into groups 
and instructing the groups separately. Of this nature are 
sp>ecial schools, special classes, and homogeneous grouping. 
A dminis trative organization is necessary to achievement of 
these purposes. The other way which may or may not be 
attached to those already enumerated involves d'eahng with 
pupils individually rather than in groups. It includes the 
methods which Dr. Billet t group>s together as plans charac- 
terized by the unit assignment. It can be put into operation 
by an individual teacher without far-reaching administrative 
changes. For certain kinds of materials, certain pupils, certain 
teachers, and certain communities one plan may be vastly 
superior to any other. What sorts of materials, what kinds of 
pupils, what types of teachers, and what classes of communi- 
ties? These are fundamental questions for research to answer. 

Few school practices are subjects for investigation more 
frequently than marking and promotion. Witness the large 
number of studies leveled at failures, retardation, accelera- 
tion, types of marking systems, distribution of marks, factors 
influencing teachers’ marks, and the like. It is true, how- 
ever, that much of this research is of methods rather than of 
fundamentals. Research is needed to ascertain more defi- 
nitely the accomplishments and traits for which .separate 
marks should be awarded and to develop marking techniques 
which the typical teacher can use and, having used them, 
feel that the mark given is a reliable and valid index of what 
it pmports to measure. .. Little available research, moreover, 
deals with the educational effectiveness of substitutes for 
ordinary marking systems, with evaluation of methods di- 
rected at reducing or eliminating failures, and with substi- 
tutes for the system of basing promotion on the earning of a 
specified number of units, counts, or hours of work. 
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Monograph No. 14 contains case studies of 10 outstand- 
ing guidance systems. These are found principally in larger 
cities and larger schools. Similar information needs to be 
gathered regarding guidance services in small schools. Fur- 
thermore, therstudies of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education were made in 1930 and 1931. Programs estab- 
lished or materially modified since that time may prove 
especially significant in view of the necessity during at least 
a part of this period of operating guidance services on 
greatly reduced budgets. 

One important field for study in guidance is the individual 
pupil — his interests, background, aptitudes, and abilities. 
Much work has been done; but the field is so extensive, the 
conditions so varied, the new discoveries so frequent, and 
the need for knowledge of individual pupils so insistent that 
nothing short of continuous study can be considered satis- 
factory. The work leads into testing of all kinds, prognostic 
work, and development of records which are useful to guid- 
ance officers and teachers. Since the need for such studies 
is unceasing, the techniques for study are no- less important 
than the findings themselves. 

A significant phase of guidance relates, to occupations. 
In order that vocational guidance may be wisely given, it 
is necessary for the counselor to have knowledge not only 
of the pupil but also of occupations. Consequently there 
is an extensive field for study in analyzing occupations, 
especially in discovering what are the specific duties and 
responsibilities of persons engaged in the various occupations. 

Mental hygiene is a phase of guidance work almost uni- 
versally regarded as important, but almost as universally 
overlooked or at least understressed in the schools. Studies 
are needed of school systems which are effective in their 
adjustment efforts with a view to discovering how the work 
is organized and conducted and how the classroom teachers 
are trained and supervised in order that they may ’ make the 
important contributions which they can make in this field. 
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The studies should concern not only the ways of discovering 
and treating cases extreme maladjustment, but should 
also reveal the means employed for assisting normal pupill 
to develop well-balanced, healthy personalities. 

A study of investigations in guidance made by Kefauver 
and Davis 4 reveals that in the judgment of leaders can- 
vassed evaluation of programs for guidance is the kind of 
research most needed at the present time. The evidence of 
such - investigators as Reavis and Woellner and Koos and 
Kefauver leaves no doubt that numerous schools have de- 
veloped programs for guidance; a next step greatly needed 
is evaluation of programs, whether regularly established or 
experimental, by following groups of students through their 
school and post-school careers and measuring the effect of 
the guidance given. 

Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public 

In a letter Belmont Farley, the author of Monograph 
No. 16, says in part: 

There are three fields in which I think research in educa- 
tional publicity should be made as soon as possible: (1) Ex- "" 
hibits; (2) home visitation; (3) radio. 

Very little has been dono in any of these three fields to dis- 
cover what type of presentation is most effective and what 
kind of information is best suited to the medium. There is a 
• * real need to direct the people interested in publicity away 
from #ie newspaper as the only agency. I do not mean to 
minimize its importance, but there are a number of neglected 
fields and I think the three I have mentioned are among them. 

If I had an opportunity, I would experiment in these fields: 

1. The building of a publicity program instead of merely 
reporting one that happened. ' By that, I mean that there 
are many events that can be planned purposely to make 
publicity possible. The publicity man's most effective 
■ work is done by planning publicity into an event, not by 
merely taking advantage of publicity that is incidental or 
accidental. ’ 


• Kefeuver, Grayson, and Davis, Albert M. LnvjwCgstloiu In Ouldanoe. Occupation* 
November IMS. See alto the Review of&nj&ttonal Research for April 1936 on the subject 
Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling. 
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2. Comparison of the effectiveness of emotional and inspira- 
tional types of publicity with types that are more factual 
and based primarily upon the results of research or careful 
investigation. 

. 3. The selection of mediums and the preparation of materials 

best suited to the interpretation of various school sub- 
jects such as English, history, mathematics, physical 
education, and so on. ' 

A planned publicity program requires some balance 
between the different subjects and services of thd school. 
There is a tendency to overemphasize in the publicity 
program/ certain subjects and school activities. While 
there arfe often reasons for special emphasis, usually extra 
space and attention devoted to one school service at the 
4 expense of others is the result of poor planning. It may 
be thfat technics in advertising will be helpful in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of certain kinds of copy for pub- 
lication and of the use of certain mediums for the inter- 
pretation of the different school subjects and services. 

It seems to me that a definite part of the publicity man’s 
field is knowledge of the attitude of the public toward educa- 
tion. I would uke to undertake a study of this attitude in 
various ways, one of which would be the result of asking intel- 
ligent and sympathetic persons what they would,, prefer to 
include in or eliminate from the training of their own children. 
Then I would like to compare the replies to this query with 
what citizens who are not parents would like to see provided 
for the education of other people’s children. 

The technique used in Dr. Farley’s study for evaluating the 
general publicity program through testing parents for infor- 
mation which they h^ve concerning the schools is applicable 
to any specific policy or practice which may be put into opera- 
tion for interpreting the schools, not only to patrons but also 
to^pupils and teachers! A thoroughgoing investigational 
program of this nature would involve a series of well-coordi- 
nated studies, and when completed it should yield measures of 
the relative effectiveness of each of the various important 
types of publicity utilized in the schools. The success of any 
given policy, practice, or device of interpretation followed in 
a school or group of schools may be judged, at least in part, 
by whether those to whom the publicity was addressed have 
acquired the information or attitude which it aimed to con- 
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vey. Obviously also the effectiveness may be judged by 
whether in the past the features supported by publicity have 
been introduced. Moreover, the relationship of various types 
and means of publicity to those'programs which have been 
adopted and to those which have failed of adoption may be 
significant as indicating which publicity methods are suc- 
cessful and which are ineffective. % 

__ The Library 

Monograph No. 17 contains a section recommendations 
for further study. It is quoted here in full: , ' 

School library problems are much discussed in educational 
and library periodicals. An examination of the literature 
reveals, however, that few research studies have been made 
in attempting to throw light on the vital issues of school li- • 
brary administration. Objective investigations of several 
pressing problems would imdoubtedly make important con- 
tributions to the school library .movement. A number of 
studies of this type are suggested* 

1 . Manv and various in character are the library standards 
which have been set up by States and by other school- 
accrediting bodies. No compilation of standards has as 
vet proved completely satisfactory; no setrof standards 
has been developed on the basis of scientific evidence 
regarding the library requirements of schools; and in no 
case has a Statement of standards been announced which 
adequately recognizes the qualitative as well as the quan- 
titative aspects of school library service. The problem 
is one which demands both extensive and intensive study. 

2. Extensive studies are necessary to determine the effect 
of the newer methods of classroom teaching on the use of 
the secondary-school library, and particularly important 
are experimental investigations of procedures for adapt- 
ing the library to the newer methods of classroom 
teaching. 

3. Many interesting devices and activities are reported by 
high-school librarians, but no one knows the actual effect 
of these devices or activities upon the use of library ma- 
terials or upon the reading habits of the pupils. A series 
of studies to appraise various methods of encouraging 
recreational reading would perform a genuine service in 
helping to determine what devices to use and which to 
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discard. For example, what influence does the regularly 
scheduled free reading period have on pupils’ recreational 
reading habits? 

4. Much discussed is the problem of the relation of the 
library to the study hall. Data reported in the present 
study indicate that t^e combination library-study hall 
encourages the use of library materials. Continued 
study needs, however, to be made of this problem. In 
such investigations as are carried on, consideration must 
be given to the objections which many librarians are 
raising to the library-study hall plan. 

5. little cooperation is reported between school and public 
libraries. Few high -school librarians report receiving 
assistance from public libraries, and even fewer second- 
ary school librarians report performing activities to assist 
public libraries. The problem of the relations of the 
school library to the public library demands extended 
investigation in order to determine the respective func- 
tions of these two types of libraries and in order to set up 
programs for effective cooperation between school and 
public libraries. The problem is one which might well 
be investigated by a committee of school and of public 
librarians. 

6. The problem of book selection in the high-school library 
ne^further investigation. How can the book collec- 

a high-school library be evaluated? What cri- 
temfchould be adopted ip selecting books to be ordered? 

7. The entire problem of instruction in the use of books and 
of libraries demands investigation. Can the value of 
such instruction be objectively demonstrated? What 
should be included in a course in library instruction? In 
what grades of the school ought the various units of in- 
struction be given? Who should give the instruction, 
librarians or teachers? These questions must be given 
the same careful study that is being given other branches 
of the school curriculum. 

8. Throughout the country the relation of teachers to the 
library is receiving much attention. If teachers are not 
led to make effective use of library materials, the school 
library can at best achieve only a small measure of suc- 
cess. Most librarians are making conscious efforts to en- 
courage teacher use of the library, and in many schools 
effective programs of teacher-library cooperation have 
been set up. In general, such difficulties as are reported 
appear to center around the fact that teachers fail to 
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realize the resources of the library. This situation is 
it would seem, One which must be attacked-during the 
college days of teachers in training. A touch-needed 
investigation is that of provisions which teacher-training 
institutions are making and can make for instructing 
their students, first, in the use of libraries, and; second 
m the u so of library materials as an aid to teaching in the 
secondary school. 

9. The problem of the training of secondary-school librar- 
ians requires careful investigation. Should the librarian 
be trained as a teacher? If so, what courses in the field 
of education ought she to pursue? 

10. This investigation succeeded in bringing to light a num- 
ber of devices and procedures reported to be successfully 
used in outstanding secondary-school libraries. The 
sources of such devices are far from exhausted. Con- 
tinued study of outstanding practices on a much more 
inclusive basis than was possible in this survey would 
undoubtedly succeed in bringing together numerous ad- 
ditional ideas of value alike to school librarians, teachers, 
and administrators. Such studies should make real 
contributions to the further improvement of the second- 
ary-school libraiy. 

Two library problems probably are encountered by the 
school administrator more often than any others. They con- 
cern the selection of books and the utilization of the library. 

The problem of selection of books and other materials, 
such as clippings, records, pictures, and art subjects/ is a 
recurring one owing to the large number of publications and 
new processes which are constantly appearing and which 
consequently are making older materials out of date. For 
instance, revised book lists are needed periodically, in 
making selections, whether of books or of other materials, 
it is important to apply as valid techniques as are available 
or can be developed. The new is not necessarily better but 
fhe new is worthy of consideration. 

^ The question of utilization of the library has man y phases 
involving use by teachers, pupils, and others in the com- 
munity. The classroom library is one of those phases. 
The problem- of utilization of the libraiy in the small high 
school is another. The effectiveness of use of public-library 
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facilities by the schools is a third phase involving problems 
of location, control, personnel, etc. Similarly the contri- 
bution which can be made by county libraries to school 
needs offers an inviting subject for investigation. A ques- 
tion opened up in Monograph No. 17 deals with the relation- 
ship of housing to utilization. In Dr. Johnson’s study 
libraries are classified into three groups according to housing, 
namely, library and study hall separate, library and study 
hall together, arid library -and study hall connected by a 
door or passageway. Utilization by pupils was far inferior 
i%the first type to *that in the second; limitations of the 
study made it impracticable to measure utilization under the 
. connecting-door plan. A study of utilization under this 
plan comparable in technique to that made by Dr. Johnson 
would be opportune. 

Procedures in Curriculum Making 

The study reported in Monograph No. 18 presents detailed 
data on practices followed by States, counties, and cities in- 
developing and revising their courses of study. Throughout 
the investigation attempt was made to secure evaluations 
of the various procedures from the persons repor ting them. 
These evaluations are in the form of subjective judgments 
of participants. 

Especially significant for those contemplating further 
investigation of procedures in curriculum making is the 
summary of evaluative judgments presented at the end of 
chapter IV of Monograph No. 18. As revealed there, judg- 
ments approach unanimity on such matters as the desira- 
bility of participation by as many teachers as possible and 
the need for making the conditions right for Buch partici- 
pation thpough training of teachers and through providing 
time for curriculum study and work. However, judgments 
on numerous important subjects there listed are in need of 
much corroboration before they can be considered safe 
guides for action. 

In many cases it should be possible for research workers 
to evaluate the success of different procedures in a more 


objective way. The practical question may be raised, for 
instance, as to the most effective ways of organizing for' 
attack on curriculum problems. The study reveals a wide 
variety m practices with regard to selection and assignment 
of personnel for both direction and production. The variety 
in judgments concerning success of the various practices is 
almost as diverse as the practices themselves. No one will 
believe that only one effective method of selection and ’ 
assignment of personnel exists. On the other hand, not 
eveiy problem is Jocal and individual. The problems of 
various localities m this regard are undoubtedly much more 
similar than dissimilar. 

Another field for further evaluative study concerns the 
agencies which can most effectively assume specific responsi- 
bilities m connection with the revision program. Still 
another senes of problems centers around the selection and 
organization of materials. Who is ready* to express himself 
with any considerable degree of certainty regarding the most 
satisfactory methods of selecting subject matter and of 
coordmating thp subject matter of course outlines? After 
the course is prepared? ho* may it best be tried out under 
classroom conditions and reactions secured for its further 
revision? What means are most effective in training teachers 
to use the new courses to the best advantage? 

Program of Studies 

A technique used extensively in the studies reported in 
Monograph No. 19 is that of following the programs in the 
same schools dVer a period of years to ascertain what addi- 
hons, subtractmns, and changes in emphasis have occurred 
with the various reorganizations and revisions which have 
taken place. Obviously information with regard to trends 
can be keptup to date only by recurring studies of present 
offerings. The data reported in Monograph No. 19 were 
gathered largely in 1930. In view of changes brought about 
smce that time, it is desirable to have further national 
investigations on comparable abases made of present status 

dete^^ trend8 “ program8 of 8tudie8 be 
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Studies of present and past practices with regard to offer- 
ings do not, however, indicate the extent to which these, 
offerings reach the pupils. A study of subject registrations 
provides such a measure. A study of registrations may be of 
the type described in division III of part I of Monograph 
No. 19, where the pupils have finished their high-school work, 
or it may be a study of registrations by pupils enrolled in 
the school at any given time. 6 In <the case of pupils who 
have beeii graduated, such a study offers opportunity for 
investigation also of the sequence and continuity in the pro- 
grams of individual pupils — a most important feature and one 
frequently omitted in investigations of programs of studies. 

Recurring throughout the chapters' of Monograph No. 19 
are classifications of the ways in which programs of studies 
are administered. The effects on pupil election resulting 
from different ways of organizing and administering pro- 
grams of studies open up wide areas for investigation. What 
is the effect in the subjects pursued by pupils of the multiple- 
curriculum type as contrasted with the constants-with- 
variables type of program? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the combination type of program as shown 
by pupil elections of subjects? To what extent does the 
general curriculum meet a need in allowing for exploration of 
interests and to what extent does it more or less needlessly 
postpone educational and vocational, decisions which should 
be made before the pupil reaches the end of his high-school 
course? These and other influences on ptipil election of 
subjects allow 'of more than philosophical discussion, since 
the results can be studied in the programs followed by pupils 
now and in the p^st. 

No student can be oblivious to the important changes 
which may be overhanging the program of studies ad a result 
of research and experimentation undertaken in numerous 
schools by such agencies as the Department of Secondary 

• Among studios of registration* an those to bo found In Annus! Reports of the Commis- 
slooer of Education beginning In 1890 and ending In 1918. Thl» aerie* was continued In the 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1930-22, and again In the bienniums 1938-28 and 1953-34. 
More detailed data regarding registrations are needed especially with regard to the {grade 
placement of the pupils taking the various subject!. 


' th«^n ^cipals, the Progressive Education Association 
the College Entrance Examination Board, and the Nortfi 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Insofar as the revisions attempted in these and other studies 
are successful and to such extent as they are adopted, they* 

• will render obsolete the present program of studies and the 
research findings based on it. Some of the facts regarding 
the new propams have been assembled in a fairly satisfac- 
tory way ; others are in need of much more interpretation and 
evaluation _ than has been given them. Furthermore, tiy-out 
and scientific evaluation of new types of programs of studies 
and mew integrations of subjects and subject fields' should 
appeal to those who believe that the most important next 
steps will be through, experimental approach rather than^ 
through statistical compilation of present and past practiZ!* 

Subject Fields 

Investigations applicable to more than one jkUL—The ex- 
pansion which has occurred in the emporium during the 
twentieth centuiy has made it inevitable not only that new 
inatenals must justify their incorporation but also that ' 
traditional content must show reason for its retention “Cur-' 
nculum research must be importantly concerned with weighing 
the values of both old and new. Administration obviously 
cannot escape making decisions as to what is to be included 

T T &rchf therefore > cannot avoid responsi- 
tyforad vising administration concretely, and specifically \ 
what is of value and what may without serious loss be omitted ‘ 
Supported* strongly, in certain quarters, for inclusion at 
the present tune are education in safety, thrift, character 
sex, narcotics and stimulants, peace, conservation, a multi- 
tude of vocational subjects, certain foreign languages, and 
(htional materials in social studies, science, fine arte/and 
health The movement to put the extracurriculum into the 
curriculum visions important additions to the content of 

I. .b. „ „» Daputownt * 
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courses. ‘ Suggestions for elimination, while not so numerous, 
are far-reaching in fields which have maintained themselves 
the longest such as, mathematics, history, and foreign 
languages. Frequently these attempts at expansioTf or re- 
duction are initiated and supported by representatives of 
pressure groups which, however sincere their motives may 
be, often bring a partisan and therefore a somewhat un- 
balanced viewpoint to bear on curriculum subjects and 
course content. The curriculum research specialist musfe 
protect the curriculum, on the one band, from exploitation 
through undesirable propaganda subjects or “snap” courses 
’and, on the other, from a too strong adherence to traditional 
• content aqd an undue resistance to change of any kind. 

Another type of study relating to selection of material 
applies not to selection of subjects but to selection of con- 
sent within courses. Much work has been done Here with 
analyses of topics treated in^t^mooks, content of courses of 
study, and pupil interests. Without disparaging in any, way 
the excellent work which has been done, it may be said that 
there is need for more research into fundamental values and 
placement of present and proposed curriculum materials. 
While no one set of methods of investigfvtiott-are applicable 
to all subjects and all conditions, ^common elements exist to 
such an extent that the techniques used in approaching the 
• problem in one subject are suggestive of methods of investi- 
gation which may be used in other, subjects. 

In addition to studies aiming at determination of what 
should be included and what should be excluded, there Ap- 
large field for study of how curriculum materials should ne 
organized. Calling for continuous study are problems re- 
lated to the sequence of courses, the nature and sequence of 
topics within courses, the relationship which subjects and 
subject fields bear to one another, and the development of 
* curriculum content involving not only fusion of courses but 
also fusion of fields. The motive of modification in the or- 
ganization of the curriculum enters strongly into the adjust- 
ments made by the 30 secondary-schools which alfc cooperat- 
ing with the Progressive Education Association's Commis- 
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sion on the Relation of School and College. Experimental 
\ an d demonstration schools connected with universities and' 
colleges as well as numerous other secondary schools' are 
continually trying out new ways of correlating, integrating,' 
and fusing curriculum content into "core” curriculums! 
Work in the “popular field of fusion demands both a thorough 
knowledge of content in each of the various courses or fields 
/ 40 b® integrated and. an overview of the entire curriculum 
J field; no plan for development of fusion courses can be sue- • 
cessful unless it brings to bear both of these abilities in the 
personnel charged with responsibility for curriculum revision. 

A third important group of problems for investigation bv 
the curriculum research worker concerns the presentation^ of 
curriculum materials. What has been done in investigating 
teaching methods may at first sight appear formidable, but 
the inadequacy of research in this field becomes more and 
• more apparent the further one looks irito what is available. 
Even for such moot questions as the direct method in foreign 
languages or the relative advantages of individual, <small- 
grouj), and demonstration, experiments in laboratory science, 

• studies made are greatly limited in number and ate 
usually restricted to certain classes of one instructor covering 
— a portion .of a year’s work in one subject, The methods of 
'these studies are excellent— so excellent that they should be 
applied to many more cases in order that defensible findings' 
may result and in order that subjects which are not even - 
touched at present may enter the experimental area. The 
field of teaching methods is in need of an experimental ap- 
proach more extensive than has yet been witnessed in educA 
tional research. The extension will include not only moil * 
researches on more .subjects but also more schools, more 
teachers, and more -pupils participating in each experimental 
undertaking. Only in the field of testing of achievement 
has a coordinated and cooperative experimental attack been 
adopted widely by curriculum workers . 7 


7 For excellent reviews of literature on the curriculum the reader is referred to curriculum 
numbers of the Review of Educational Research. The latest number on this subject Is dated 
April 1937. * • 


For the Vge majority of high schools and liigh-schooj 
teachers, curriculum problems are primarily problems within 
subject fields. Consequently among the studies of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education were investigations of 
instruction in English, social studies, science, mathematics, 
foreign language, music and art,' and physical education and 
health. Each study was, pointed toward examination of 
available courses of study and the recommendation's con- 
tained in them on mich subjects as objectives, organization, 
content, and teaching procedures. The quotations and dis- 
cussions which follow indicate research investigations needed 
in the subject fields mentioned above. 

English. — The author of the monograph on Instruction in 
English suggests the following problems.lor consideration: 8 

t l. What should be the relationship of high-school English to 
the general objectives of secondary education? ^ _ 

2. How far does the present program in composition and in 
literature meet the present or the future needs of adoles- 
cent boys or girls? 

3. To what objectives other than mere correctness should 

the composition courses contribute?* . 

"4. -To what extent does the present program- in English 
grammar influence speech and, writing? What is its 
relative importance in an overcrowded program of 
instruction? , ; 

5. Granted that a pupil is of low intelligence and has but a 

year or two to remain in school, what program of English 
instruction will contribute most to his future welfare and 
efficiency? ... j 

6. What is preparation for college ; that is, what are the actual „ 
demands of higher institutions? To what extent should 
they dominate secondary school practice? 

7. Is there a common body of literary materials with which 
all pupils should be familiar? 

8. What are minimum essentials and on what bases should 

they be selected? , \ 

9. Granted that the major objectives of the teaching of liter- 
ature are breadth of experience and interests, ana a habit 
of lifelong association with good books, what literature 

• Set alto tb$ 34th' Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Bduettlon. 'In the 
chapter entitled “Diagnosis of Difficulties in English*', DocaV. Smith, author of Monograph 
No. 20, gives a list of needed research studies. * 
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content and what methods of classroom instruction are 
best calculated to achieve these ends? 

Social studies. The schools have accepted the obligation 
to emphasize American principles of government. The 
social-studies subjects which have the largest registrations ' 
are, in order: American history and government, world his- 
tory, and community civics. It will be noted that the first 
and third of these deal with American institutions of govern- 
ment. * * . 

The grade placement of different sooial-studies materials 
and experiences is a perplexing problem. No pronounced 
unanimity exists with regard to grade placement of the 
principal subjects in the social-studies field; and when the 
content of the social-studies curriculum as a whole is con- 
sidered, the amount- of overlapping and duplication is very 
apparent. Here, because of the frequent Changes and the 
unstandardized nature of the content, research needs more 
than in any other subject field to show the way toward 
correlation and integration. 

Since so much of social experience should be gained out- 
side of bdoks, it becomes especially significant to determine 
with precision which elements may most effectively be 
gained or strengthened through contacts with organizations 
and through participation in extracurriculum activities. 
Moreover, the related practice of marking pupils on civic 
traits and school citizenship involves careful consideration 
of values and dangers inherent in ratings o\i attitudes, 
ideals, and opinions. ’ 

In chapter II of Monograph No. 21 are listed a number 
of problems with regard to social studies. In a letter writ- 
ten after the appearance of the monograph, William G. Kim- • 
mel, the author, suggests the following problems for investi- 
gation by those conducting research in the social studies: 

1 . Extended and intensive analyses of materials in textbooks, 
syllabi, and the like in terms of values in content generally 
agreed upon by specialists in content. 

kinds of teacher aids, pupil aids, work- 
books, - etc., again in terms of values ih content. 
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3. Investigations of visual aids of all types, with intensive 
analyses of their accuracy, worth, and feasibility. 

4 . The possibilities and limitations of the radio in terms of tne 
social studies, especially with respect to symbolism, propa- 
ganda, distortions of materials, and the like. < 

5. The “unit’' as a plan for organization of materials. 

6. The education needed by prospective and present social - 
studies teachers in general, special, and professional fields. 


The chapter on summary and conclusion implies through- 
out the need for fundamental studies on combinations of 
subjects, arrangement of materials, and sequence of courses 
in the social-studies field. Fusion courses in the junior 
high school and in problems of American democracy, 1-year 
world history and 2-year sequences in European history , 
minimum and optional assignments, methods of teaching 
and testing, supplementary reading lists, and the relatiop- 
'ships of the social studies to contemporary life and to 
national anjl international affairs are problems which call 
for much more research than has been done. 

Science . — The conclusions of significance to future re- 
search reached from the examination of courses of study 
in science are reported by Wilbur L. Beauchamp in Mono- 
' graph No. 22 as follows: 


The analysis of courses of study and classroom observation 
indicate certain practices which may be considered as inno- 
vating and hence should be carefully examined and evaluated 
by those who are engaged in curriculum building and who 
are desirous of improving instruction in science. These 
practices are as follows: ^ 

(a) A shift has occurred from the organization of courses 
in terms of topics and subtopics to organization around cer- 
tain major ideas or concepts. These ideas may be general- 
izations or principles of science or important ideas underlying 
the understanding and control of certain phases of man’s 


(b) yf'shift has taken place from the topical method of 

developing a topic to the problem method of development. 
Each problem is focused on some important idea or general- 
ization of science. \ 

(c) A greater emphasis on the interpretation of the en- 
vironment is observed in the more recent courses. This is 


indicated in the courses in physics and chemistry by a more 
marked .emphasis on the qualitative aspects of the science 
with an accompanying decrease in' emphasis on the quantita- 
tive aspects. 

(d) A widespread use of illustrative material supplied by 
, newspapers, magazines, and Government bulletins was also 

observed in all science classes. 

(e) The use of the classroom period for oral recitations has 
been replaced to a considerable extent by the use of the period 
for study purposes under the supervision of the teacher. 

(f) The introduction of materials to serve as study guides 
is apparently widespread. These take the form of mimeo- 
graphed guide sheets, containing directions for study and 
exercises to solve, and commercially printed work books. A 
study of the guide sheets indicate that the first formulation 
usually consists of a lame number of questions focused on the 
various facts presented in the text. A marked similarity 
exists between these questions and the questions asked by the 
teacher in the oral recitation. Revision of this first set of • 
guide sheets usually results in a great reduction in the num- 
ber of exercises. The exercises of the revision are centered 
on ideas involving the use of facts rather than upon the 
accumulation of a series of facts. Work books vary in their 
emphasis. Some of them have not evolved past the first 

. stage of development. The use of wo-k sheets and work 
books undoubtedly has resulted in a greater emphasis on 
pupil activity and a consequent decrease in teacher activity. 

(g) The more recent courses of study include a much 
greater number and variety of suggestions for teaching 
than the older courses. This appears to be a recognition 
of the principle that the products of a given course are largely . 
dependent upon the method employed. This is a distinct 
shift from the older viewpoint which assumed that a course 
of study consisted solely in the enumeration of the content to 
be covered. 

(h) Teacher or pupil demonstration has replaced individual 
experimentation to a marked degree in the junior high school. 

• A great increase in the use of the demonstration is also observ- 
able in the specialized science courses. 

(i) The laboratoiy work in the specialized sciences has, 
in the past, often been divorced from the work in the text- 
book. The organizatioifeof courses in terms of problems 
requiring a synthesis of tne laboratory results and data from 
the textbook, has unified these two aspects of instruction. 

. The solution of problems has been elevated to the focus of 
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attention. The data obtained from the laboratoiy and the 
textbook are thus used as sources of data. This has resulted 
in some schools in a decreased emphasis upon the formal 
record of laboratory experiments. This shift in emphasis 
has been accelerated by the use of the demonstration 
y method. 

(j) More attention is hiring given to visual aids than ever 
before. Experiments have shown the value of films and 
slides for imparting information. In some schools a large 
portion of the instruction is carried on through visual aids. 

It appears that there is some danger that too great an empha- 
sis upon visual material may neglect two of tne fundamental 
objectives of science teaching, namely, the inculcation of the 
scientific attitude and increased efficiency in critical t hinkin g. 

This list of innovating practices does not necessarily 
indicate the changes which should h® brought about in the 
teaching of science. The trends do, however, disclose the 
variations from the dominant practice which may well result 
in progress and which, as already stated, should be given 
careful consideration by those who are undertaking the 
improvement of instruction in science at the second ary - 
school level. 

In a letter Dr. Beauchamp comments as follows on studies 
especially needed in the teaching of science: 

1. Investigations made concerning the relative efficiency of 
individual laboratoiy work and classroom recitation have 
assumed that the major function of the laboratory is to 
illustrate and clarify principles and facts of science. Tests 
which were devised measured this aspect almost exclu- 
sively. Laboratory work should also focus on increasing 
accuracy of observation, increased ability to use data and 
knowledge in drawing conclusions, and m creasing ability 
to check the conclusions drawn. Before we discard 
individual laboratoiy work, investigations should be made 
measuring the relative value of individual work and 
demonstration in attaining these objectives. 

2. Our courses in science attempt to teach a large number of 
principles. For example, the typical high-school course 
m physics presents 90 principles. Usually these are '% 
merely taught to the point of apprehension, that is, to the 
point where the pupil catches tne idea. If a principle is 
usable, the pupil requires a great deal of practice using 
the prmciple as a basis of explaining his environment. 
Inveetigatabns should be made to discover the amount . 
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of practice required really to master a principle and to 
discover how many principles can be taught effectively 
during a school year. 

3. One of the major aims of the' teaching of science is an 
increased ability to use the scientific method. Very little 
attention is focused, directly on this ability in the major- 
ity of classrooms. It is assumed that it is an automatic 
concomitant of the study of science^. Investigations 
concerning the possibility of increasing ability to employ 
the scientific method by direct fbcus upon It should be 
made. ~ 

Mathematics . — The National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements in its report on The Reorganization of Math- 
ematics in Secondary Education, issued in 1923, recommended- 
that mathematics be a required subject in grades 7, 8, and 9, 
and that the courses be reorganized to include materials not 
usually found in pure arithmetic and algebra courses. The 
extent to which this recommendation has been followed, 
botlj as regards the character of the courses and the require- 
ment that all pupils take them, offers an important field for 
investigation. Such limited studies as have been made 
seem to indicate that the recommendation has not been 
extensively adopted by the schools. If thorough canvass 
of the situation should show this to be the case, it would 
indicate that clearer evidence needs UP be presented to 
educators as to the results seemed from organization accord- 
1 ing to the plan recommended by the committee. 

A movement is present in the mathematics field looking 
toward teaching the essentials of mathematics used in 
everyday life and omitting other materials except for those 
whose later careers will call for specialized knowledge of 
mathematics. 'While progress has been made, much work 
of an evaluative character needs yet to be done in developing 
differentiated work for those intending to follow walks of 
life in which specialized training in mathematics is not 
necessary, for those who are not going to college but expect 
follow some pursuit calling for the practical use of mathe- 
matics, and for those who plan to enter college and prepare 
themselves for some profession involving the use of higher 
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mathematics. The aspects of mathematics needed for these 
different types of life careers have not been determined with 
sufficient accuracy. After the topics are determined there 
remain still the problems of organization and sequence in 
order that the materials may be most advantageously placed 
and developed both for further study, such as in subsequent 
science and mathematics courses, and for life careers. 

No special 'listing of topics for investigation appears in the 
Survey Monograph on Instruction in Mathematics. How- 
ever, the treatment accorded the following topics implies 
strongly that they offer fruitful fields for research: 

Objectives, especially disciplinary aims. , ^ 

Work which should be required in mathematics. 

Ordqr of topics. 

Values of separate courses and of fused, mathematics courses. 

Correlation with other subject fields. 

Developineht and testing of visual aids, practice methods, 
reteaching and relearning materials^- and unit plans of 
teaching. 

i 

Foreign languages . — Two extensive studies, namely, the 
Classical Investigation and, the Modem Foreign Language , 
Study, have exerted important influences on educational 
practices in Latin and modem languages; this is especially 
true in the case of the classical investigation which has been 
published for a sufficiently long time, to make its- influence ' 
felt in the schools. The time is ripe for a more thorough 
evaluation tjian has as yet bedn made of the results secured 
in Latin classes operating on the reorganized plan. 

The grade placement of foreign languages is a problem 
which needs further investigation. This also should be an 
evaluational study sipce the answer to the problem is cer- 
tainly not to be found in the "present practices of schools; 
the Jimqfor beginning study of the various foreign languages 
rang es all the Way from the seventh to the eleventh grade. 
In connection with investigations to determine the time for 
beginning the study of foreign languages it is well to remember 
that the Effects and results of such study in the junior high 

school probably extends much father than is revealed by a 

* 
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tabulation of the number of years pupils thus initiated into 
foreign language study continue the subject. 

In the junior high schools is a large variety of exploratory 
and general language courses. Judgments regarding the 
values of these are approximately as diverse as the courses 
themselves. Research may with reason be expected to sup- 
ply in the near future a better evaluation of these courses 
and . their possibilities for improvement than the school 
administrator can find at the present time. Similarly 
appraisal needs to be made of the values attaching to foreign 
language courses covering various periods of time. Fox, 
instance, credit is not ordinarily allowed for less than* 2 years 
of study of a foreign language; it is pertinent to inquire 
whether credit should not be granted for 1 year of foreign 
language study or, on the other hand, why the minimum 
requirement should not be raised to 3 or 4 years. 

Dr. Helen M . Eddy, the author of Monograph No. 24, in a let- 
ter suggests the following specific studies in modem languages: 

1. Compilation of frequency lists of forms, and syntax 
material needed for the development of reading ability. 

2. Compilation of lists of the vocabulary, forms, and syntax 
material necessary for the development of a minimum 
adequate speaking and writing ability. 

3. Compilation of basic vocabulary lists that take into 
account the semantic character of words. 

4. Further experimentation to determine student knowledge 
of cognates in the various modem languages. 

5 . Selection and organization of material to teach the cul- 
tural objectives. 

s 6 - Continuation of the production of scientifically graded 
reading material in the various languages. 

7. Continuation of experimentation for developing methods 
of acquiring reading ability. 6 

S. Experiments to determine the relative value of intensive 
and extensive reading. 

9. Experiments to determine the amount of oral and aural 
training advisable in a course in which the primary 
objective is development of the ability to read the foreign 
language. 

10. Continuation of experimentation in the field of the psy- 
chology of language lear ning , 
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11. Further refinement of tests to measure achievement at 
progressive stages in the development of reading ability . 

12. Construction of reading tests which will adequately test 
ability to comprehend the thought of a paragraph as a 
whole, rather than single words, phrases, and sentences 
in a contextual setting. 

13. Tests to measure attainment of the cultural objectives. 

Similarly, the following problems are suggested for the 

attention of those conducting research in Latin: 

1 . Investigation as to whether extensive or intensive reading 

, is the most effective way to bring about reading knowl- 
edge of Latin. . „ 

2. Experimentation to determine the effectiveness of a rec- 
ognition knowledge only of vocabulary, forms, and syn- 
tax for acquiring the ability to read Latin. 

3. Comparison of the functional versus the formal method 
of teaching the elements of Latin, the criterion being 
reading knowledge measured both by translation and 
tests on comprehension. 

4. Experimentation to determine the value of writing 
English into Latin for acquiring the ability to read Latin. 

5. Experimentation in the production of scientifically ob- 
structed and correctly "graded reading material. 

6. Construction of frequency lists in vocabulary, forms, 
and syntax from a wide range of Latin literature, taking 
into account Tange as well as frequency . 

7. Compilation of difficulty lists for words, forms, and con- 
structions as shown by the actual errors of students on 

+ objective tests. 

8. A study of pupil knowledge of Latin-ljnglish cognates • 
with a view to determining what Latin words the pupil 
will be assumed to know from his knowledge of English. 

9. Experimentation to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
“oral” method in gaining a reading knowledge of Latin. 

10. ‘ Continued experimentation as to the most effective 

method of presenting and learning new Latin words. 

11. The development of tests to measure a recognition 
knowledge of forms and constructions. 

12. The further refinement of objective tests- to measure 
ability to read Latin. 

Music and art.— The fine arts as curriculum material are 

much newer than fields already treated; consequently courses 

in music and art are standardized to a lesser extent than in 
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the older subjects and the*body of available research is more * 
limited. Aside from investigations relating to values of 
different courses, content of courses, required work, tests, 
and the like, opportunity exists for study of objectives of 
fine arts which differ somewhat from those emphasized in 
other subject Jields. Fine arts are justified to considerable 
extent on aesthetic, emotional, and ethical grounds,' and 
they presumably contribute in a marked way to education 
for leisure-time pursuits. To what extent these objectives 
are attained or may be attained through school work in the 
fine arts, both required and elective, is a subject for in- 
vestigation by the research specialist. 

The author of that part of Monograph No. 25 which deals 
with music made no special listing of subjects for investiga- 
tion, but the following quotation points the way to 'certain 
problems for study: 

While working out the appropriate offering and methods, 
it seems further desirable to select a nomenclature which f 
is descriptive of all courses carrying the same subject matter. 

The 96 courses of study examined for this report revealed 
54 different titles for music courses offered in the secondary 
school, while 38 courses bore no specific designation. Anal- 
ysis of courses in many cases showed duplication of materials 
with only the nomenclature being different. There is also 
little agreement in the time allotted to the same offerings in 
different schools. Credit allowance shows like disparity. 

Two paragraphs of a letter received from Anne E. Pierce, 
author of the part of Monograph No. 25, dealing with music, 
are so rich in suggestion that they are quoted here: 

The entire music program offers rich opportunity to the 
research worker. What courses are essential? How should 
th6y be forked out? In general, what should be the con- 
tent? What should be the objectives of music training in 
secondary schools and how should they be Worded so as to 
explain to all just what is to be accomplished? How should 
courses be worked into the school day? What courses are 
desirable for the small high school, for the lamer one?' 

What credit should be given for music work? How can " 
individual differences be cared for in the music class? 
Methods and materials should be carefully studied to dis- 
cover what is worth while and what is not. The general 
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music class in junior high school is usually an example of 
poor teaching in music. Much should be done on this level. 

Specific topics that might be mentioned are: Fupils m- 
terestd in music at different age levels (what sonp they- like 
to sing what instrumental compositions appeal to teem); 
music reading; creative music (original compositions); in- 
strumental class instruction (how to teach all mstrumfcnts 
in one class, how to care for beginning pupils m the band 
and orchestra along with more advanced players) ; vocal 
problems (range of voices at different periods, how to de- 
velop correct intonation in a choral organization, how to 
help the problem singer sometimes called the monotone, 
how to teach voice in classes); integration of music with 
other subjects; radio in the classroom. 

In the part dealing with art the following investigations 
are listed: 


1. (a) A comprehensive study of the art curriculum as it 

’ exists in secondary schools; ( b ) research on the extent to 

which a knowledge and appreciation of art functions m 
adult life; (c) the development of a proposed cuiTiculum 
based on this research (a beginning toward this was 
made in Minneapolis in 1932). . 

2. A study of the influence of training on ability m art by 
comparison of paired groups of those who do not take 
art with those who take it in I>he high school. 1 hjs 
study would also include a comparison of different methods 

of instruction. , 

3. A study in methods to determine how to conserve self- 
expression and creativeness typical of the elementary- 
school child and still gain skill in technical values of 
which pupils in secondary schools feel need. . 

4. Research in the psychology of self-expression, imagina- 

tion, and creativeness, including analysis of these ex- 
periences, leading toward the development of tests for 
their discovery in ptipils, and experiments to determine 
methods to develop these qualities. > 4 


Among additional research studies in art education sug- 
gested by Robert S. Hilpert, authpr of the part of Monograph 
No. 25 dealing with art, are the following: 

1. The current .aims and objectives of art education in the^ 

2. The needs for art information and art skills in the daily 
life of high-school pupils. 


3. Revision of terminology pertaining to art education. * 

4. A technique of art instruction which will carry the ex- 
periences of the children beyond the schoolroom. 

5. Degrees to which it is advisable and profitable to reauire 
teachers of the accepted and established high-scnool 
subjects to add art instruction to their teaching, not as a 
separate and specialized subject, but as an integral part 
of traditional subjects. 

6. Degrees to which emphasis should be placed on: 

Enjoyment and appreciation of art wherever found. 
Originality in manipulative activities — design, drawings, 
etc. , 

Feeling and emotional content. ' 

“History” of the art heritage from the past. 

Correlation and integration with the established school 
subjects. . 

7. Degrees to which the manipulative activities in art classes 
should be supplanted by “lectures”, discussions, and re- 
quired readings similar to ^assignments in other high- 
school subjects. 

8. Studies to determine whether there are relationships 

' between: \ 

Appreciation andjBKill in .art. " 

Appreciation in one art with another (music and art). 

' Health and “physical education . — The subjects of health and 
physical education are also comparative newcomers in the 
curriculum organization. There are, therefore, numerous 
opportunities offered for significant studies on features which 
have already been canvassed to a considerable extent in older 
subjects. 

In addition these subjects are sufficiently different in char- 
acter from the usual curriculum subjects to call for investiga- 
tions of somewhat distinct type. Evaluation of course con- 
tent here as with other subjects is in order, but in^ddition 
there_jj 3 the problem of program content tftiich includes 
numerous health services and activities not to be confused 
with classwork. Moreover, studies are needed in course 
organization and program organization, relationship between 
the health program and physical education, relationship of 
both to the athletic program, personnel, services to be sup- 
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plied and activities to be engaged in, contests, equipment, 
and tests and examinations designed to measure hoth the 
condition and the progress of individual pupils.. t 

The last paragraph in Monograph No. 28 points the^way 
to tvy important groups of problems which in the judgment 
of the author will occupy the attention of workere in physical 
education and Health: 

Two shortcomings Were reported by workers in health 
and physical education more frequently than any others. 
These probably indicate the trend which work in this field 
will take ip the future. They are the tasks which lie ahead. 
One of these shortcomings is the lack of effective programs 
of correction in physical education and of proper follow-up 
to facts brought to light through various tests and physical 
examinations. The other shortcoming is the failure to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of the general programs in this field, 
the methods of instruction, and the materials used: 

The Extracurriculum 
fit, * 

The extracurrifutum has had a varied development. Intro- 
duced apologetically, almost surreptitiously, it has taken on 
more and mortl -respectability until no)v many of its pro- 
ponents support it for inclusion in the regular daily schedule 
of the school. There are, of course, those who, remembering 
well Its comiition in bygone dayB, regard it with suspicion 
and only grudgingly givelt a place even ohtside the school day. 

Some activities originally regarded as extracurriculum in 
nature have by, changing their names and dressing up in 
different clothes presented a sufficiently good appearance to 
be accepted in the best curriculum circles. - Many courses in 
dramatic art, journalism, and public speaking would in days 
gone by have been called by such names as class or school 
plays, school paper or school annual, and debate; as such 
they would have been considered extracurriculum in char- 
acter and would have competed with onp another for the 
time which pupils could give to them outside the school day. 
It would seem that a 1 good opportunity is presented for com- 
paring the differing conditions and effectiveness with which 
they exist and operate, since some schools now admit them 
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into the curriculum while others still regard them as extra- 
curriculum. * 

Where attitudes are so diverse and judgments so varied, 
research has* a special responsibility for supplying reliable 
data on which programs' can be built and defended. An 
unusual opportunity exists for checking of values achieved 
against values claimed for the extracurriculum. One of the 
chapters in Monograph No. 26 closes with the statement 
, that the analysis of practices “reveals a decided need for 
self-examination and internal evaluation designed to ascer- 
tain the extent to which the maximum benefits of the activ- 
ities are realized for the pupils through’present programs and 
•to lay the foundation for substantial improvement in those 
programs.” 

A technique described in chapter V of Monograph No. 26 
supplies a measure of the value of activities through ascertain- 
ing the extent of carry-over of*participation from high school 
to college and ad Git life. Additional studies of this type should 
prove valuable. In addition, present values of participation 
in extracurriculuifi activities should not be overlooked. 

The extent and variety of activities have' probably been 
canvassed sufficiently well by recent investigators. The facts 
regarding participation have also been adequately gathered, 
but the methods by which both overparticipation and non- 
participation may be avoided are in need of further study. 

Contests growing out of extracurriculum activities are a 
controversial feature. Their values are frequently drawn in 
^-question andcertain types of contests such as interscholastic 
^-ba^etbaU for^kls am rather generally condemned by health 
authorities. Research needs to be aware, however, that mere 
elimination of contests in one or several or all fields does not 
constitute a solution or\the problem. The competitive spirit 
is strong and has much'to justify it; certainly it cannot be 
* ignored. If research should decide that contests, as we have 
them, should.be elinupatedvor greatly restricted and modified, 
research must also take responsibility for developing sub- 
stitutes for contests. Sucny contests as are retained offer 
special proMems. 
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Ip Monograph No. 27 the following research undertakings ‘ 
in intramural athletics are mentioned specifically: 

1. Careful study of intramural athletic activities in secondary 
» schools having enrollments of 1 00 to 300 pupils. 

2. How to organize and. promote games having large carry- 
4 . over value, and games designed to take cars of pupils not 

“ included in contesting groups. 

3. The correct placement of games by grades, • 

4. Determination of the maximum number of contests in in- 
dividual sports in certain sized schools, in keeping with 
the goal of Belf-directed free play. 

5. Careful evaluation of plans for the organization and ad- 
ministration of intramural sports programs, of systems of- 
finandial control, of personnel arrangements, and of the 
contribution of certain games to projected goals. 

In table 31 of this same monograph is presented a list of 
problems pertaining to interscholastic athletics reported by 
327 selected schools. The following comment on the table 
indicates the problems which are most frequently encoun- 
tered at present and which probably are most in need of 
attention, by research workers: 

. .* . According to these data, the. outstanding difficulty 
connected with a program of interscholastic athletics is the 
fact that too few pupils derive benefit. This problem is at 
present troublesome to more secondary Schools (160) than 
any of the 27 other problems listed. One hundred apd one 
schools indicate that there is. a tendency at present for 
their communities to rate the success of the school in terms of 
' athletic success. Six other problems rank comparatively 

* high when the number of'^choolp reporting them to be 
prevalent problems is considered. These are (1) conduct 
of spectators during contests; (2) £upil transportation 
and the conduct of pupils on trips; (3). eligibility of partici- 
pants; (4) detraction from school work; (5) physical hazards 
to contestants; and (6) encroachment on school time. 

The viewpoint that the educational program should be 
—regarded a unified whole of which the. curriculum and the 

* extracurriculum are important parts involves the research 
worker in a host of problems related to snap courses, credit 

■ allowance,, time assignments, requirements for graduation, 


and m i nim um and maximum participation. While the status 
in these and other regards has been investigated on a number 
of occasions, the advantages and disadvantages of various 
practices still remain largely matters for subjective judgment, 
and decisions regarding extracurriculum policy are con- 
sequently too strongly conditioned by the experience or in- 
experience of school administrators or by the assumption 
that the majority way is the best possible way. 

The relationships of health programs, physical education, 
intramu*al\athletics, and interscholastic athletics offer 
interesting problems for research. It wou|j appear from 
Monograph Nos. 27 and 28 'that solutiop for many of the 
problems respecting coaches and coaching, competition 
between unevenly matched pupils, training for teams, Ath-- 
letics for girls, corrective exercises, and the like -afe^to be 
found in a close integration of programs and personnel in 
health and physical work. Careful evaluation of results in 
schools operating on different. plan's urill indicate to what 
extent such a conclusion is justified. 

9 

. Conclusion 

Vi 

The discussions of research problems in the pages which 
precede have not been developed with any thought that they 
are comprehensive and -all inclusive.® They are problems 
witbih the fields treated in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education which are not adequately solved by present 
research and still are judged to be susceptible of solution in. 
whole or in partjby available techniques or by new methods 
that . can be developed 9om information and experience vat 
hand. • It is hoped that-uty may prove suggestive to research - 
workers ’and .that, the manuscript may have. some influence 
in directing concerted attention on some- of the important 
problems in the "uncharted,. changing, and growing field of 
secondary education. ; , 

• • In February .1837 lift National Committee on Research In Secondary Education released 
amimeograpned circular entitled “Problems and questions In Secondary Education Sug- 
tested for Investigation." It lists nearly 1,000 suggestions for research studies gathered from# 
•chool administrators, college professors, and other students of research. 


